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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 
OF PARIS (By THE WAY OF THE PRISON AT VIENNA), AND OF MY COMING BACK FOR A SEASON 
TO MY OWN COUNTRY, WHERE MY MASTER, THE CHAPLAIN, AND I PART COMPANY. 

HE Fox in the Fable, so my Grannum (who had a ready Memory 

for those Tales) used to tell me, when he first saw the Lion was 

half dead with Fright. The Second View only a little Dashed him with 
Tremour ; at the Third he durst salute him Boldly ; and at the Fourth 
Rencounter Monsieur Reynard steals a Shin Bone of Beef from under the 
old Roarer’s Nose, and laughs at his Beard. This Fable came back to 
me, as with a Shrug and a Grin (somewhat of the ruefullest) I found 
myself again (and for no Base Action I aver) in a Prison Hold. I re- 
membered what a dreadful Sickness and Soul-sinking I had felt when 
doors of Oak clamped with Iron had first clanged upon me; when I first 
saw the Blessed Sun made into a Quince Tart by the cross-bars over his 
Golden face; when I first heard that clashing of Gyves together which is 
the Death Rattle of a man’s Liberty. But now! Gaols and I were old 
Acquaintances. Had I not lain long in the dismal Dungeon at Ayles- 
bury? Had I not sweltered in the Hold of a Transport Ship? I was 
but a Youth; but I felt myself by this time a Parcel Philosopher. The 
first thing a man should do when he gets into Gaol, is to ask himself 
whether there is any chance of his being Hanged, Ifhe have no Sand 
Blindness, or Gossamer dancing of Threepenny cord before his eyes, why 
then he had e’en better eat and drink, and Thank God, and hope for the 
Best. “They won’t Hang me,” I said cheerfully enough to myself, 
When I was well laid up in Limbo. The Empress is well known to be a 
merciful Lady, and will cast the ermine of Mercy over the Scarlet Robe 
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of Stern Authority. Perhaps I shall get my Ribs basted. What of 
that? Flesh is flesh, and will Heal. They cannot beat me so sorely as 
I have seen done (but never of myself Ordered but when I was com- 
pelled) to Negro Slaves. If they fine me, my Master must Pay. Here 
I am by the Heels, and until I get out again what use is there in Fret- 
ting? Lady Fortune has played me a scurvy trick; but may she not 
to-morrow play as roguish a one to the Sheepfaced old Chamber Lord 
with the golden Key, or any other smart Pink-an-eye Dandiprat that 
hangs about the Court? The Spoke which now is highest in her Wheel 
may, when she gives it the next yood Twist, be undermost as Nock. SoI 
took Courage, and bade Despair go Swing for a dried Yeoman Sprat as 
he is. 

I being a Servant, and so unjustly accounted of Base Degree by these 
Sour Cabbage gorging and Sourer Beer swilling High Dutch Bed- 
Pressers, was put into the Common Ward with the Raff; while my 
Master was suffered, on payment of Fees, to have better Lodgings. 
Gaolers are Gaolers all over the world, and Golden Fetters are always 
the lightsomest. We were some Sixty Rascals (that is to say, Fifty- 
Nine scoundrels, with one Honest Youth, your Humble Servant) in the 
Common Room, with but one Bed between us; this being, indeed, but a 
Raised Wooden Platform, like that you see in a Soldiers’ Guard Room. 
They brought us some Straw every day, and littered us down Dog 
Fashion, and that was all we had for Lodging Gear. It mattered little. 
There was a Roof to the Gaol that was weather-tight, and what more 
could a Man want?—until things got better ut least. 

Which they speedily did; and neither Master nor Man came to any 
very great harm. “Iwas a near touch though; and the safety of Jack 
Dangerous’s bones hung for days, so I was afterwards told, by the merest 
thread. They deliberated long and earnestly about my case among 
themselves. It was even, I believe, brought before the Aulic Council ; 
but, after about a week’s confinement, and much going to and fro be- 
tween the English Embassador and the Great ones of the Court, Mr. 
Pinchin had signified to him that he might procure his Enlargement by 
paying a Fine of Eight Hundred Florins, which was reckoned remark- 
ably cheap, considering his outrageous behaviour at the Shooting match. 
Some days longer they thought fit to detain Me; but my Master, after 
he regained his liberty, came to see me once and sometimes twice a day; 
and, through his and Mr. Hodge’s kindness, I was supplied with as good 
Victuals and Drink as I had heretofore been accustomed to. Indeed, 
such abundant fare was there provided for me, that I had always a super- 
fluity, and I was enabled to relieve the necessities und fill the bellies of 
many poor Miserable Hungry creatures who otherwise must have starved ; 
for ’twas the custom of the Crown only to allow their Captives a few 
Kreutzers, amounting to some twopence-farthing a day English, for 
their subsistence. The Oldest Prisoner in the Ward, whom they called 
Father of the Room, would on this Bare Pittance take tithe and toll, 
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often in a most Extortionate manner. Then these Gaol birds would fall to 
thieving from one another, even as they slept; and if a man was weak of 
Arm and Feeble of Heart, he might go for a week without touching a 
doit of his allowance, and so might Die of Famine, unless he could 
manage to beg a little filthy Cabbage Soup, or a lump of Black Bread, 
from some one not wholly without Bowels of Compassion. 

But I had not been here more than a month when the instances of 
my master at length prevailed, and I too was Enlarged ; only some Fifty 
Florins being laid upon me by way of fine. This mulct was paid per- 
force by Mr. Pinchin ; for as twas through his mad folly, and no fault of 
my own, that I had come to Sorrow, he was in all Justice and Equity 
bound to bear me harmless in the Consequences. He was fain, however, 
to make some Demur, and to Complain, in his usual piteous manner, of 
being so amerced. 

“Suppose you had been sentenced to Five Hundred Blows of a 
Stick, sirrah,’—’twas thus he put the case to me, logically enough,— 
“would you have expected me to pay for thee in carcase, as now I am 
paying for thee in Purse ?” 

“ Circumstances alter cases,’ interposes Mr. Hodge in my bebalf. 
“Here is luckily no question of Stripes at all. John may bless his Stars 
that he hath gotten off without a Rib Roasting; and to your Worship, 
after the Tune they have made you dance to, and the Piper you have 
paid, what is this miserable little Fine of Fifty Florins?” So my Master 
paid; and Leaving another Ten Florins for the poor Losels in the Gaol to 
drink his health in, we departed from that place of Durance, thinking 
ourselves, and with reason, very well out of it. 

Servants are not always so lucky when they too implicitly obey the 
behests of their Masters, or, in a hot fever of Fidelity, stand up for them 
in Times of Danger or Desperate Affrays. Has there not ever been 
brought under your notice that famous French Law Case, of the Court 
Lady,—the Dame de Liancourt, I think she was called,—against whom 
another Dame had a Spite, either for her Beauty, or her Wit, or her 
Riches’ sake? She, riding one day in her Coach-and-Six by a cross-road, 
comes upon the Dame de Liancourt, likewise in her Coach-and-Six, both 
ladies having the ordinary complement of Running Footmen. My Lady 
who had the Spite against her of Liancourt whispers to her Lacqueys; 
and these poor Faithful Rogues, too eager to obey their Mistress’s com- 
mands, ran to the other coach-door, pulled out that unlucky Dame de 
Liancourt, and then and there inflicted on her that shameful chastisement 
which jealous Venus, as the Poetry books say, did, once upon a time, 
order to poor Psyche; and which, even in our own times, so I have 
heard, Madame du Barry, the last French King’s Favourite, did cause 
Four Chambermaids to inflict on some Lady about Versailles with whom 
she had cause of Anger. At any rate, the cruel and Disgraceful thing 
was done, the Dame sitting in her coach meanwhile clapping her hands. 
O! ‘twas a scandalous thing. The poor Dame de Liancourt goes, Burn- 
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ing with Rage and Shame, to the Chief Town of the Province, to lodge 
her complaint. The matter is brought before the Parliament, and in due 
time it goes to Paris, and is heard and reheard, the Judges all making a 
Mighty to-do about it; and at last, after some two years and a half’s 
litigation, is settled in this wise. My Lady pays a Fine and the Costs, 
and begs the Dame de Liancourt’s pardon. But what, think you, be- 
comes of the two poor Lacqueys that had been rash enough to execute 
her Revengeful Orders? Why, at first they are baled about from one 
gaol to another for Thirty Months in succession, and then they are sub- 
jected to the question, Ordinary and Extraordinary—that is to say, to the 
Torture; and at last, when my Lady is paying her fine of 10,000 livres, 
I think, or about Four Hundred Pounds of our Money, the Judges at 
Paris pronounce against these two poor Devils of Footmen,—that were as 
innocent of any Malice in the Matter as the Babe that is unborn, and 
only Did what they were Told,—that one is to be Hanged in the Place 
de Gréve, and the other banished to the Galleys, there to be chained to 
the Oar for life. A fine Encouragement truly for those who think that, 
for good Victuals and a Fine Livery, they are bound to obey all the 
Humours and Caprices, even to the most Unreasonable and most Arbi- 
trary, of their Masters and Mistresses. 

We were in no great Mood, after this Affair was over, to remain in 
Vienna. Mr. Pinchin did at first purpose journeying through the Pro- 
vince of Styria by Gratz, to a little town on the sea-coast, culled Trieste, 
—that has much grown in importance during these latter days,—and so 
crossing the Gulf to Venice; but he abandoned this Scheme. His health 
was visibly breaking; his Funds, he said, were running low; he was 
more anxious about his Mamma than ever; and ’twas easy to see that he 
was half-weary and half-afraid of the Chaplain and Myself, and that 
he desired nothing Half so Much as to get Rid of us Both. So we 
packed up, and resumed our Wanderings, but in Retreat instead of Ad- 
vance. We passed, coming back, through Dresden, where there are some 
fine History Pictures, and close to which the Saxon Elector had set up a 
great Factory for the making of painted Pottery Ware: not after the 
monstrous Chinese Fashion, but rather after the Mode practised with great 
Success at our own Chelsea. The manner of making this Pottery was, 
however, kept a high State Secret by the government of the then Saxon 
Elector; and no strangers were, on any pretence, admitted to the place 
where the Works were carried on; so of this we saw nothing: and not 
Sorry was I of the privation, being utterly Wearied and palled with much 
gadding about and Sight-seeing. So post to Frankfort, where there were 
a many Jews; and thence to Mayence; and from thence down the grand 
old River Rhine to the City of Cologne; whence, by the most lagging 
stages I did ever know, to Bruxelles. But we stayed not here to see the 
sights—not even the droll little statue of the Mannikin (at the corner of 
a street, in a most unproper attitude; and there is a Group quite as un- 
seemly in one of the Markets, so I was told, although at that time we 
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were fain to pass them by), which Mannikin the burgesses of Bruxelles 
regard as a kind of tutelary Divinity, and set much greater store by than 
do we by our London Stone, or little naked boy in Panyer Alley. But 
it is curious to mark what strange whimwhams these Foreigners run mad 
after. 

At Bruxelles my Master buys an old Post Carriage—cost him Two 
Hundred and Fifty Livres, which was not dear; and the wretched horses 
of the country being harnessed thereto, we made Paris in about a week 
afterwards. We alighted at a decent enough kind of Inn, in the Place 
named after Lewis the Great (an eight-sided space, and the houses hand- 
some, though not so large as Golden Square). There was a great sight 
the day after our coming, which we could not well avoid seeing. This 
was the Burial of a certain great nobleman, a Duke and Marshal of 
France, and at the time of his Decease Governor of the City of Paris. 
I have forgotten his name; but it does not so much matter at this time 
of day, his Grace and Governorship being as dead as Queen Anne. It 
began (the Burial), on foot, from his house, which was next door but one 
to our Inn, and went first to his Parish Church, and thence, in coaches, 
right to the other end of Paris, to a Monastery, where his Lordship’s 
Family Vault was. ‘There was a prodigious long procession of Fiam- 
beaux ; Friars, white, black, and gray, very trumpery, and marvellous foul- 
looking ;—no plumes, banners, scutcheons, led horses, or open chariots, 
—altogether most mean obsequies. The march began at eight in the 
evening, and did not end till four o’clock the next morning, for at each 
church they passed they stopped for a Hymn and Holy Water. And, 
by the way, we were told that one of these same choice Friars, who had 
been set to watching the body while it lay in state, fell asleep one night, 
and let the Tapers catch fire of the rich Velvet Mantle, lined with Ermine 
and powdered over with gold Flower-de-Luces, which melted all the can- 
dles, and burnt off one of the feet of the Departed, before it wakened 
him. 

It was afterwards my fortune to know Paris very well; but I cannot 
say that I thought much of the place on first coming to it. Dirt there 
was every where, and the most villanous smells that could be imagined. 
A great deal of Show, but a vein of Rascal manners running through it 
all. Nothing neat or handsomely ordered. Where my Master stood to 
see the Burial Procession, the balcony was hung with Crimson Damask 
and Gold; but the windows behind him were patched in half-a-dozen 
places with oiled paper. At dinner they gave you at least Three Courses ; 
but a third of the Repast was patched up with Sallets, Butter, Puff-paste, 
or some such miscarriages of Dishes. Nothing like good, wholesome, 
substantial Belly Timber. None but Germans, and other Strangers, wore 
fine clothes; the French people mainly in rags, but powdered up to their 
eyebrows. Their coaches miserably horsed, and rope-harnessed ; yet, in 
the way of Allegories on the panels, all tawdry enough for the Wedding 
of Cupid and Psyche. Their shop-signs extremely laughable. Here 
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some living at the Y Gue; some at Venus’s Toilette; and others at the 
Sucking Cat. Their notions of Honour most preposterous. It was 
thought mighty dishonourable for any that was a Born Gentleman not 
to be in the Army, or in the King’s Service, but no dishonour at all to 
keep Public Gaming Houses; there being at least five hundred persons 
of the first Quality in Paris living by it. You might go to their Houses 
at all Hours of the Night, and find Hazard, Pharaoh, &c. The men who 
kept the gaming-tables at the Duke of Gesvres’ paid him twelve guineas 
a night for the privilege. Even the Princesses of the Blood were mean 
enough to go snacks in the profits of the banks kept in their palaces. I 
will say nothing more of Paris in this place, save that it was the fashion 
of the Ladies to wear Red Hair of a very deep hue; these said Princesses 
of the Blood being consumedly carroty. And I do think that if a 
Princess of the Blood was born with a Tail, and chose to show it, tied up 
with Pea-Green Ribbon, through the Placket-hole of her Gown, the 
Ladies, not only in France, but all over the World, would be proud to 
sport Tails with Pea-Green Ribbons,—or any other colour that was the 
mode,—whether they were Born with ’em or not. 

Nothing more that is worthy of Mention took place until our leaving 
Paris. We came away in a calash, that is, my Master and the Chaplain, 
riding at their Ease in that vehicle, while I trotted behind on a little 
Bidet, and posted it through St. Denis to Beauvais. So on to Abbeville, 
where they had the Impudence to charge us Ten Livres for three Dishes 
of Coffee, and some of the nastiest Eau de Vie that ever I tasted; ex- 
cusing themselves, the Rogues, on the score that Englishmen were scarce 
nowadays. And. to our great Relief, we at last arrived at Calais, where 
we had comfortable Lodgings, and good fare, at a not too exorbitant 
rate. Here we had to wait four days for a favourable Wind; and even 
then we found the Packet Boat all taken up for Passengers, and not a 
place on board to be had either for Love or Money. As Mr. Pinchin was 
desperately pressed to reach his Native Land, to wait for the next boat 
seemed utterly intolerable to him; so, all in a Hurry, and being cheated, 
as folks when they are in a Hurry must needs be, we bargained for a 
Private Yatch to take us to Dover. The Master would hear of nothing 
less than five-and-twenty guineas for the voyage, which, with many 
Sighs and almost Weeping, my poor Little Master agrees to give. He 
might have recouped himself ten guineas of the money; for there was a 
Great Italian Singing Woman, with her Chambermaid, her Valet de 
Chambre, a Black Boy, and a Monkey, bound for the King’s Opera 
House in the Haymarket, very anxious to reach England, and willing to 
pay Handsomely—out of English pockets in the long-run—for the accom- 
modation we had to give; but my capricious Master flies into a Tiff, and 
vows that he will have no Foreign Squallers on board his Yatch with 
him. So the poor Signora—who was not at all a Bad-looking woman, 
although mighty Brown of visage—was fain to wait for the next Packet; 
and we went off in very great state, but still having to Pay with needless 
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heaviness for our Whistle. And, of course, all the way there was nothing 
but whining and grumbling on his Worship’s part, that so short a trip 
should have cost him Twenty-five Guineas. The little Brute was never 
satisfied; and when I remembered the Life I had led with him, despite 
abundant Victuals, good Clothes, and decent Wages, I confess that I felt 
half-inclined to pitch him over the Taffrail, and make an End of him, for 
good and all. 

The villanous Tub which the Rascals who manned it called a Yatch 
was not Seaworthy, wouldn’t answer her Helm, and floundered about in 
the Trough of the Sea for a day and a half; and even then we did not 
make Dover, but were obliged to beat up for Ramsgate. We had been 
fools enough to pay the Fare beforehand; and these Channel Pirates 
were unconscionable enough to demand Ten Guineas more, swearing that 
they would have us up before the Mayor—who, I believe, was in league 
with ’em—if we did not disburse. Then the Master of the Port came 
upon us for Dues and Light Tolls; and a Revenue Pink Boarded us, 
the Crew getting Half-Drunk at our Expense, under pretence of search- 
ing for contraband, and sticking to us till we had given the Midshipman 
a guinea, and another guinea to the Crew, to drink our Healths. 
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Che Poverty of Wealth. 


Tue title given to this Article looks rather paradoxical, and many per- 
sons will feel inclined to doubt whether the alliance of poverty with 
wealth can by any means be established as a verity. 

Poverty in general being a term used to imply a lack of pecuniary 
resources, and consequently closely allied to want and destitution, we 
can, at first sight, hardly be led to consider it as taking a wider range, 
and holding within its pinching grasp, not only the poor and forlorn 
among earth’s weary wanderers, but also many of those who appear to 
have received the most gracious smile of Fortune. But when we look 
closely at the numberless avenues through which mankind receive their 
little sum of happiness, comfort, and pleasure; and, on the other hand, at 
the thousand obstacles ever ready to choke up and bar these little inlets 
of felicity, and throw open more copious sources of misery and pain,—then 
we are not so much surprised that rich and poor alike may feel the 
poverty of their condition. 

Happiness, with very many of us, can seldom be taken in large 
draughts; and of the various channels through which we receive our 
income of pleasure,—an income, we are apt to think, so heavily taxed 
by the ills of life,—there are few, very few, but what are equally open 
to all classes of society. Of the means conducive to the real, sterling: en- 
ioyment of life, we indeed do not find many monopolised by the wealthy ; 
but, for the major part, equally available to all. And of the wants of 
men—the poverty of life—there are really but a few that do not press 
equally upon gieat and small, and many which fall far more heavily upon 
those occupying a high position in the social scale than upon their seem- 
ingly more indigent, but often happier, neighbours. 

The incitements to the acquisition of gain, which are so incident to 
the possession of a little worldly prosperity, are frequently a source of 
continued restlessness and toil, leaving the mind scarcely any leisure for the 
enjoyment that literature affords, or that art and science unfold. There 
is a certain calm quietude of the soul requisite for the full enjoyment of 
the higher class of zsthetical pleasures; and those who have flung them- 
selves heart and soul into the whirling vortex of money-getting pursuits 
cannot really find time for those gentle emotions of the spirit which, 
now that they have done their best to discard them, they are apt to cull 
sentimental weaknesses. They cast aside all the true pleasure derivable 
from that more intimate acquaintance with the harmony and beauties of 
nature, which asks for a calm and quiet contemplation, because the 
multiform cares of a lucrative business will not suffer them to pause and 
admire. 
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In looking out upon a stilly night into the dark vault of heaven, lit 
up with numberless orbs of light, “for ever singing as they shine,” 
Young says that 


“ An humble, pure, and heavenly-minded heart 
Is here inspired.” 


But such inspiration cannot be for those whose restless spirits may not 
wander among the harmonies of heaven, they are so encumbered with 
the heavy gold of earth; nor hear the music of the spheres for the din 
of commerce, and the hum and chink of Stock Exchange. When the 
very acquirement of wealth so often entails on its votaries such an ab- 
sorbing interest as to concentrate all their energies, mental and corpo- 
real, and precludes well nigh all other ideas save those connected with 
profit and loss, we have reason to think that, after all, notwithstanding his 
hoarded heaps of gold, the mercenary capitalist, in all that enriches the 
mind and expands the nobler qualities of our nature, is verily a pauper. 
This all-engrossing and inordinate desire of rapidly attaining to wealth 
and opulence is not often checked by any over-nice scruples of conscience, 
but frequently yields in time to a grasping and avaricious cupidity, which 
the man would himself formerly, before the lust of gain was on him, 
have considered strange to his very nature. In following such a cha- 
racter from his counting-house (though you must stay very late before 
you will find him leaving it), and walking with him on his way to- 
wards home—a cheerless walk, for he returns not the poor man’s greet- 
ing of “ good-night,” lest his voice should sound too friendly, and he 
should peradventure be asked an alms,—do we envy him his huge clasped 
tomes, his ledgers, and his bills, and, last of all, his cash-box, which he 
locked just now so carefully? A thought may perhaps steal over one,— 
but is that all? Has he a quiet conscience in his breast? Can he look 
back upon a kindly act that he has done to-day? Or will the fond re- 
membrance of one noble deed of charity and love brood over him like a 
dove when he has laid him down to rest? We fear that an answer would 
but show the poverty of all his wealth. 

How many there are whose actions openly avow that their recognised . 
motto for business is, 


“ Rem, 
Si possis recte ; si non, quocunque modo rem!” 


“ Money’s the thing: get it honestly if you can, but anyhow get it.” 
. . . . There was a time (but I really don’t know whether there long will 
be) when the word of an English merchant was almost as good as gold, 
and abroad the veracity of his bare assertion was rarely challenged, or 
his promise to pay in any way disputed. Can we look about us in the com- 
mercial world and say so now? Most of us have seen a thin slip of paper, 
with an inscription in flowing characters, running thus: “ Three months 
after date, I promise to pay the bearer, here, or in London, a good round 
sum of money.” But are there many of us that would receive this promis- 
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sory note without scanning closely, not at the name of John Smash, who 
promises to pay, but at the signature of the party who accepts his bill and 
endorses it, taking upon himself the responsibility, if John Smash should 
fail to make his promise good? Knowing the frail tenure of doubtful 
credit, by which so many companies hold themselves together, we are not 
surprised, in times of panic, or general depression of trade, to hear that 
such and such large firms have “ collapsed,” and are magnanimously 
going to pay 1s. 9d. in the pound. 

But it is lowering to the national integrity to mark the unblushing 
conduct of such parties, after they have undergone the process of the 
Bankruptcy Court, and come out clean, “ whitewashed,” as they say. 
Though it may have been well known that they were men of no capital, 
and had been playing with the public purse as freely as with a pack of 
cards, still they appear at the business mart, or on Change, with cool, 
brazen effrontery; and instead of meeting the good man’s censure, and 
the merited scorn of honest pride, they are too frequently welcomed with 
the proffered right hand of fellowship, and their nefarious trading jocu- 
larly alluded to as rather “an unfortunate spec.” Rich from the spoils 
of their late wreck,—for men thus wise in their generation generally start 
with some capital after having failed,—they plunge again fearlessly into 
the tide of business, and the times, peradventure, favouring their game 
of speculation, grow wealthy, reside in the most charming of suburban 
villas, put their names in print for large contributions to public charity, 
and vie with the country squire in rural sports and convivial hospitality. 

Without following them into the privacy of their own reflections, and 
witnessing the hollowness of their assumed hilarity,—without going with 
David into the Sanctuary, and prophetically seeing the end of these men, 
—I think all will agree in the common belief, accepted even by the most 
worldly characters, that wealth so iniquitously acquired bears with it its 
own curse, and is more degrading to the possessor than honest poverty. 

When we look at the cares of life, and con over that long catalogue 
of trouble, vexation, and grief, but few indeed of these are found re- 
deemable by gold; and had mankind no other resource to fly to, they 
must cry out their sorrows in vain. Wealth then will only vex their 
souls with vain regrets, without kindling a spark of hope, ‘and will lend 
no genial sympathy to soothe their spirits or compose their minds. The 
heartless sympathy that hypocrisy can so readily yield truly will be 
theirs, and crowds of fawning sycophants will vaunt their eagerness to 
pity and condole. Such varnished and deceitful wiles as are practised by 
false dissemblers on the affluent, when undergoing anguish and distress, 
must often, to a mind of any thing like delicate sensibility, serve to in- 
crease rather than diminish the painfulness of their position. The apparel 
of dignity, the luxury and voluptuous gaiety attending upon wealthy 
individuals, and the eminence of social position, avail not to ease a mind 
oppressed with care, or harassed by a stricken conscience, from the 
stings of which no gold can buy a moment’s respite : 
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“ Not wealth, nor aught of dignity or state, 
Can quell the tumult of a troubled breast ; 
Nor all the pomp attendant on the great, 
Dispel those hovering cares, and give thee rest.” 

When we take an extreme case, and look at the miser, who, while 
rolling in wealth, is in point of fact grovelling in poverty, we see with 
stronger light that those who possess riches are not always rich, but 
that “there is a wealth which tendeth to poverty.” If we enter his 
mean abode, after following his skulking form through dismal streets 
and dirty lanes, we cannot help thinking that no one could dwell in such 
a wretched spot, save one degraded to the lowest point of penury and 
want. Cold and cheerless, his solitary room is never gladdened by the 
voice of mirth. 

“No children run to lisp their sire’s return 
And climb his knees, the envied kiss to share.” 
No fire on the hearth to throw a ruddy cheerful glow around the room, 
and lick the reeking moisture from the walls; no easy-chair, no soft 
luxurious couch, inviting ease and indolence; no hospitable board is laid 
out neatly for the evening meal. Alas, for comforts such as these, and 
even for more needful things, he deems himself too poor. 

The tattered and threadbare clothes he wears do not look as if they 
had ever been made to measure, and through numerous ragged holes 
expose him to the inclemency of the weather; and yet the baneful lust 
of gold will not suffer him to change a shilling or two for protection 
from the cold and nakedness. 

Sitting down on an old rickety stool,—for chair he cannot boast,— 
with thoughtful mien and restless eye, he fumbles about his rags for a few 
broken fragments of meat that he has met with in his wanderings; nay, 
perhaps they were given him by some benevolent hand, in compassion for 
his few gray hairs and hungry look,—thus virtually robbing the father- 
less and destitute by fraudulently deceiving kind hands stretched out in 
charitable aid. 

Before lying down upon that filthy heap of old garments in the 
corner that compose his bed, he looks around with a keen and stealthy 
gaze; and then, gently yet tremblingly raising a loose quarry from the 
floor, he gloats upon his secret hoard, and carefully recounts it o’er. 

After looking at this man’s forlorn home, his penurious and even 
grovelling habits, his scanty attire and his meagre frame, we are not 
surprised that there appeared a paragraph in a daily paper, notifying, for 
the edification of the world, the death of a remarkable miser, who was 
found dead in a lonely room; and that, from the absence of all creature- 
comforts, it appeared most probable that death had resulted from actual 
exposure and starvation, notwithstanding he had possessed more than a 
thousand pounds in his secret hiding-place. 

Though rich, comparatively speaking, in money, how utterly worth- 
less does his gold appear to have been to him, when, with the abundant 
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means of acquiring so many bodily comforts, in his hand as it were, he 
dies at last through the poverty of wealth! And this is no fiction, but a 
tale of yesterday. 

The life of luxurious ease and indolence, too frequently led by those 
possessing the means of indulgence, very often entails on the votaries of 
such listless languor, all the pains of a diseased constitution, enervated by 
inactivity and prostrated by sensual pleasures, till at length their whole 
energies seem paralysed, and they become the victims of continual ennui 
and indisposition, and not unfrequently are hurried to an untimely grave. 
How oft, when eaten up by the “ blues,” and almost tired of his object- 
less life, or when confined to his couch by sickness, does the rich man 
gaze with yearning eyes after the sturdy rustic, plodding along to his 
daily toil, whistling as he goes, animated by a munificent fulness of animal 
spirits, which health alone can give, and carrying in his hand no mean- 
sized satchel, bulging with its load of bread and cheese! Ah, thinks he, 
yon lusty ploughman, with all his poverty, will enjoy himself to-day far 
more than myself, or-indeed than many a scion of nobility; for, after all, 
where is the use of having riches at command if they cannot buy us 
that which we most stand in need of, and if we do not with them enjoy 
the blessings of health and vigour? The wise king hath said, “A man 
to whom God hath given riches, wealth, and honour, so that he wanteth 
nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God hath not given him 
power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it.” 

How often have we known the great and affluent of the world leave 
all their pomp and grandeur to retire into the quiet seclusion of some 
peaceful scene, and there enjoy, in simple rural life, a calm serenity of mind 
denied them in the feverish throb of city life, with all its pleasure palaces, 
its halls of learning, and its courts of fashion! To a mind half distracted 
by the racking cares of political conflict, and wearied by the constant 
tension that even the strongest mental faculties must at last succumb to, 
the recreations of comparative country solitude have ever been pictured 
as yielding the most cordial solace, and composing the tortured brain into 
something like its wonted harmony. Statesmen and generals alike are 
fond of retiring occasionally from the scene of conflict, or even the exciting 
tumult of victory or success, to their own quiet Caprera, where they can 
enjoy more unmolestedly the sweets of retirement, and gather renewed 
strength, both mentally and bodily, for the coming struggles that await 


The solacing influence of a quiet contemplation of the works of crea- 
tion, and of the harmony which pervades all nature, is felt by all. While 
the rich and affluent, having so many calls upon them, free themselves 
only with an effort from the trammels of conventional life, the poor 
peasant may taste from day to day the same beatifying influence, and, 
even when he does not know it, draw from the springs of nature to ease 
his burning brow and throbbing heart, or check the growth of baneful 
discontent. 
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Look at that gray-haired old man, walking with a leisurely step (for it 
is Sunday) from his thatched cottage in a country lane, and leaning over 
the nearest gate! Watch him viewing the waving grass or young green 
crop of corn, and drinking in the beauties of a bright May morning! 
Perhaps in his little home there may be trouble and sickness to afflict 
him, and on stepping from his lowly door he may have felt sad and 
sorrowful ; but now the influence of the scene is on him, and has made 
him feel, as one has said, “ good all over ;” and the voice of nature, or 
rather “the still, small voice” of Nature’s God, has whispered to his 
troubled spirit, “‘ Peace, be still !” 

How much misery does a want of regular employment entail on 
many who of money itself have enough and to spare! No stated periods 
of time being given to study, or, indeed, voluntary work of any kind, and 
no business calling them off punctually to their duties, they have, too 
frequently, no regular mental or physical exertion to undergo, which, by 
its bracing powers, tends both to amplify and consolidate the intellectual 
faculties, as well as invigorate the mere animal frame. Weakness seems 
naturally to be the offspring of indolence, while activity and exertion are 
equally conducive to strength. The country gentleman of independent 
competence finds that he must mount his horse and follow the hounds for 
some score rugged miles, o’er hedge and ditch, to get himself an appetite 
for his dinner and rouse his dormant energies, in a very temporary and 
specious manner, into life and action. And, after all, his poor plough- 
boy, who, sitting on a gate, sees the sport in the intervals of “ chawing 
fat bacon,” enjoys his mid-day meal with a greater gusto than his master 
will have for the game and venison at six o’clock. In the one case, it is 
rather an unnatural forcing of violent exercise upon a body unaccustomed 
to regular labour; but in the other it is the natural fulfilling of the law 
imposed upon the human race: “ By the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” 

Viewing the various grades of human society, from the untamed savage 
of the wilds of Australia to the highly-polished nobleman of France or 
England; and from the squalid misery of poverty degraded by vice and 
crime, to the luxurious opulence of wealth enriched by the highest 
honours of education and virtue,—we are apt, in thus opposing one side to 
the other in such striking contrast, to award our choice to wealth, with- 
out adequately considering with what exceedingly great delicacy the 
balance of happiness is adjusted. 

A traveller but recently returned from the East, after locating him- 
self for a length of time with various tribes of the Desert, and travelling 
with them in their own style,—his slender purse, unreplenished, having 
rendered it compulsory for him to habituate himself to their primitive 
mode of life,—arrives at the conclusion that, in his own individual 
opinion, the life on the Desert, unshackled by the trammels of con- 
ventional politeness, and free from so many galling restraints of more 
civilised communities, is the happiest of all. The very air, he says, 
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breathes freedom in your soul, and all the hardships endured from want 
and privation only tend to strengthen and invigorate the system, making 
- it at last almost invincible to disease and insensible of fatigue. 

If such delight can be experienced by men of lofty genius and high 
cultivated taste on the barren, waste, and desert sands of Africa, as 
almost to induce them to pitch their tent for good and all among 
these poor nomad tribes; if men leave the haunts of the most refined 
civilisation, and fly to the wilderness for that peaceful composure and 
calm platitude denied them in the great city of a favoured land, where 
art and science have exhibited themselves in their fullest development, 
why should we ascribe to wealth a power and influence which are not its 
own? Why strive so earnestly for that which, when once obtained, has 
been found by so very many to be entirely delusive in its charms, and so 
limited in its power to bless? Those even among our acquaintance, 
every-day experience tells us, are not rendered by it more happy, wise, 
or virtuous : 

“ Extol not riches, then—the toil of fools, 
The wise man’s cumbrance, if not snare; more apt 
To slacken virtue and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise.” 

The author of Self-Help says: “‘ Worldly success, measured by the 
accumulation of money, is no doubt a very dazzling thing; and all men 
are naturally more or less the admirers of worldly success. But though 
men of persevering, sharp, dexterous, and unscrupulous habits, ever on the 
watch to push opportunities, may and do get on in the world, yet it is 
quite possible that they may not possess the slightest elevation of character, 
nor a particle of real greatness. He who recognises no higher logic than 
that of the shilling: may become a rich man, and yet remain all the while 
an exceedingly poor creature. For riches are no proof whatever of moral 
worth; and their glitter often serves only to draw attention to the worth- 
lessness of their possessor, as the glowworm’s light reveals the grub. 
Riches are oftener impediments than a siimulus to action, and in many 
cases they are quite as much a misfortune as a blessing. The youth who 
inherits wealth is apt to have life made too easy for him, and he soon 
grows sated with it, because he has nothing left to desire. Having no 
special object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavy on his hands; he 
remains morally and spiritually asleep; and his position in society is often 
no higher than that of a polypus over which the tide floats. 


‘ His only labour is to kill the time,— 
And labour dire it is, and weary woe.’ ”’ 


This reads severe; but we doubt not there are many who could instance 
some “little Lord Linger” of their own acquaintance, who, after vain and 
futile attempts to while away the long morning, might gladly chime in 
with his young representative, and cry out, “I wish I were a school- 
boy.” 

Man always seems a dissatisfied animal, and ever pining for something 
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he hasn’t got. Is he poor? how he longs for a small competency, that 
is, in his near-sighted anticipation, to carry him clean over the gulf of 
misery and land him safely in a dreamland of felicity! Is he rich? how 
he looks with scornful eye upon his great possessions, pregnant with 
harassing cares, and teeming with continual crosses, but yielding in very 
small, infinitesimal draughts that happiness he longs for; nay, he almost 
thinks that little cottage, thatched so neatly, and nestled in the wood, is 
more the abode of peace and contentment than the gilded saloon of his 
ancestral hall. We would send both complainants to our great poet for 
a little advice, and in some measure to silence their murmurings, and cure 
their distempered mind : 
“For these disorders would’st thou find a cure, 

Such cure as human frailty would admit ? 

Drive from thee anxious cares ; let reason curb 

Thy passions ; and with cheerful heart enjoy 

That little which the world affords ; for here, 

Though vain the hopes of perfect happiness, 

Yet still the road of life, rugged at best, 

Is not without its comforts. 

Wouldst thou their sweetness taste, look up to heaven, 

And praise the all-bounteous Donor, who bestows 

The power to use aright.” 

How often we are wholly wrong in estimating the happiness of people 
by the many visible signs of prosperity around them! Just as well may 
we think the clown at a circus the merriest fellow of the whole company 
because he cracks the most jokes, and outwardly appears the most lively 
of them all; when it very often happens that he is the only one of the 
whole lot of performers who is really serious and thoughful, and puts on 
his humour, like he does his mask, merely to earn him a living, by diverting 
the minds of others with forced jests and clever feats of wit. He tries, and 
sometimes with success,—for his living depends upon tickling the public 
out of their gravity,—to dispel from other minds the rankling care which 
may be eating like a cancer deep into his own breast. Ah! could we see 
him, after retiring amid rounds of applause from the noisy scene and 
gaslight glare, it would be a lesson perhaps not wholly lost on many who 
have listened with such light-hearted mirth to his clever puns and laughter- 
breeding jokes, till they have merged the character and the man into one 
devil-may-care, jovial individual. Casting aside the trappings of his folly, 
he gets into his every-day suit another and a sadder man, giving a side- 
long look of scorn and disgust at the fool’s cap and motley coat he so 
lately had on. He returns to his lonely room; sad thoughts are his only 
company : for, though abroad he seemed to have of gaiety and fun a mine 
of wealth, there yet in these was poverty at home. Sitting down before 
an almost empty fireplace, he rests his head upon his hands, which seem 
to grasp his temples with a despairing clutch, and gazes upon the dying 
embers in the grate with a look of such wobegone dejection that human 
sympathy would involuntarily exclaim, “God help him !” 

With an angry frown, as though ashamed of his own weakness, and 
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afraid of the pity of his fellow-mortals, he rouses himself up and tries to 
wring out of his aching head another jest for the arena of to-morrow. But 
no, his ideas will wander to the playground of his childhood, and cluster 
round the cottage-door,—inside which a mother sits, with knitting on her 
knees, casting ever and anon a winsome look after her merry-hearted boy. 
How can he, out of the pure gold of such sweet hallowed memories, coin 
a base joke to please a mob? In vain he tumbles his wandering ideas 
about; he cannot find one grain of wit for a,fool to utter, 
“Nor eke of fruitful thought one single germ 
From out the barren tangle of his brain.” _ 

When the pursuit of pleasure becomes the sole occupation of a man, his 
way to procure it seems all at once beset with a lot of unmasked difficul- 
ties, which the man who snatches an eager taste of true enjoyment on his 
way through the busy world never discovers at all; and it is very ques- 
tionable if he who looks for it assiduously gets an equal share with him 
who picks it up while on the march. 

“ Amusement,” says Hugh Miller, “becomes, I am afraid, not very 
amusing, when rendered the exclusive business of one’s life. All that 
seems necessary in order to render fallen Adams thoroughly miserable, is 
just to place them in paradises, and, debarring them serious occupation, 
to give them full permission to make themselves as happy as they can. 
It was more in mercy than in wrath that the first father of the race, after 
his nature had become contaminated by the fall, was driven out of Eden.” 

With all our modern appliances, we have no metre to test the intensity 
of each other’s happiness, or gauge to sound each other’s woe. Under a 
look of calm placidity—for still waters, you know, run deep—there often 
flows an under-current of silent misery, sapping by its wasting tide the 
very citadel of life. The cheerful smile we so delight to see worn by our 
friends, and which seems an advertisement of happy thoughts, we should 
be sorry to see supplanted by a saddened, anxious look of care, and yet 
we know that courteous smile and cheerful greeting are often but a cloak 
to the despondency that reigns within. Such arts of dissimulation are 
not much practised by the poor, who seem to have a more candid and 
open-hearted way of disclosing many of their troubles to each other. 
Education and refinement render the mind more delicately sensitive; 
and, like as a highly polished plate of metal is more susceptible of tarnish, 
so the cultivated mind, rendered more esthetical and exquisitely sensible 
by the elaborate polish of education, feels with poignant force the slight- 
est touch of an oppressor’s hand, the lightest breath of slander, or the 
faintest slight of malice or of pride. The man of intellectual refinement 
and spiritually wrought mental culture, is often a prey to gloomy thoughts 
and melancholy musings, which, though they may be laughed at as 
visionary and sentimental, yet materially mar his happiness, and embitter 
many of his days, and which do not interfere with the comfort of the 
more matter-of-fact and practical man. Bold as the assertion may seem, 
ideal woe is frequently a source of deeper anguish than all the suffering 
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which results from actual physical pain, or more palpable grief and 
want. 

The sufferings that distract the brain, and torture the mind till mad- 
ness ensues, result as often from imaginary causes of a chimerical charac- 
ter as they do from deep affliction, sudden calamity, or hopeless passion. 
The happy results produced on the insane by mild restraint and gentle 
physical and mental exercise frequently show plainly that, with many of 
the wealthier patients, congenial employment for mind and body would 
have retained their faculties, even as it has regained them; their wealth 
having been used with such indiscretion as to debilitate and impoverish 
both body and mind. 

It must not appear, however, that while sketching scenes in which 
the prosperous and wealthy of the world are found wanting in many of 
the adjuncts of happiness, and lack, even as others, the sweet delights of 
a contented spirit, we undervalue the advantages of wealth rightly used, 
and that those who are either enjoying worldly prosperity, or aspiring to 
it, altogether sink in our estimation. No, no! True and virtuous ambi- 
tion, that aims to lift itself up from a low to a high station, is highly to 
be commended. Without it men of genius would often let the laurels 
fade when close within their grasp, and never bring to light the workings 
of their subtle spirits ; and minds fitted to soar above the vulgar habits of 
their low compeers, if devoid of all emulation, would never give to an 
admiring world the benefit of their commanding intellect, but degrade, by 
mean employment, 

“ Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 

That craving desire for gold as our “summum bonum,” and that 
false philosophy which upholds it as the representative of all that we can 
desire in this world, is what we condemn, and not wealth, pure and 
simple, not the honest acquiring of it. 

Fortunate are they who can wisely see when they have enough, and 
begin to use with discretion the riches they have acquired. 


“ Much learning shows how little mortals know, 
Much wealth, how little wordlings can enjoy. 
At best it babies us with endless toys, 

And keeps us children till we drop to dust. 

As monkeys at a mirror stand amazed, 

They fail to find what they so plainly see; 
Thus men in shining riches see the face 

Of happiness, nor know it is a shade, 

But gaze and touch, and peep, and peep again, 
And wish, and wonder it is absent still.” 


If we take from the stage of life a young and energetic character, full of 
buoyant hope, and confident in the lusty vigour of his mental and physical 
resources, and watch his progress through the world, we shall find him 
possessed by some longing unattained desire, from his first rude buffet 
with the world to his latest hour. Perhaps he may begin life in rather 
straitened circumstances, and his first impulsive step is to free himself, by 
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diligence and care, from that needy position; and we can fancy him 
thinking how much happier he shall be by and by, when he has bravely 
surmounted those impediments that fortune appears to have cast thickly 
in his way. Soon after we may behold him relieved by thrift and appli- 
cation from all urgent pecuniary obligations, and yet he seems to be 
uneasy still. What can he want? A wife, some of you may suggest. 
Well, perhaps that was what he thought; for shortly after we find he has 
taken a partner for life. And was he guite happy and contented then? 
Leaving this question to be answered by those who know more about it, 
we will skip over a few years of connubial felicity, and look in upon him 
when he has mounted some few rounds higher on the social ladder; when 
his position and property give him a firm station in society, and his 
blooming wife and thriving family entitle him to his full share of deference 
and esteem, and when he enjoys, in fact, all the respectability due to a 
family-man well to do in the world. Surely now he has all his wishes 
gratified, and never complains! But, hear him talk, and you will find 
that he is oppressed by poverty yet,—poor fellow !—and thinks if he can 
only give all his children a fair start in the world, and have enough left 
to retire upon, then the remainder of his days will be like the sweets of 
calm repose after a tedious journey in bad weather, or the labour of a 
toilsome day. Deluded still! In a few more years we see him relin- 
quish his business, purchase a little property in the country, and, leaving 
the cares of office, and all the anxieties of profit and loss, trying to think 
himself a happy man. But, somehow, the happiness he has been dream- 
ing of all his life won’t settle down with him in his rural retreat. The 
days hang heavy on his hands, and a languid weariness comes over him, 
which, in more stirring times of work and business, he ever had been a 
stranger to. He creeps back to the town again very often, and is glad to 
look in at the old shop occasionally ; nay, he even dabbles a bit in trade 
again, lest he should die of inanition and ennui at his pretty lodge in the 
country. 
“ How few can rescue opulence from want!” 


Intellectual wealth and a powerful imagination, that can so forcibly 
depict in poetic imagery and burning heartfelt words scenes and emotions, 
visible in nature, or working in the breasts of men, yet cannot free itself 
from that wretched sadness of heart which comes, as it were, to beg for 
quiet consolation at the poor man’s door. What does the poet Rogers 
say ? 

“Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe minee., 


A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near.” 


Another great spirit, who had revelled in all riotous excess, and drained 
his cup of worldly pleasure to the dregs, thus exclaims : 


“ Fain would I fly the haunts of men,— | 
I seek to shun, not hate mankind,— 
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My breast requires the sullen glen, 
Whose gloom may suit a darkened mind. 
Oh, that to me the wings were given 
Which bear the turtle to her nest! 

Then would I cleave the vault of heaven 
To flee away and be at rest.” 


As if there he could sheathe his proud spirit in that wild seclusion, and 
drive away the clouds of fell remorse fast thickening o’er his young yet 
clouded brow. 

And the melancholy poet of Olney must add his desire to get as far 
as possible out of the reach of civilised men : 

“Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
With one fair spirit for my minister !” 

There are a few lines of another sorrow-stricken soul, ‘‘ written in de- 
jection, near Naples,” which are more deep and spirit-searching than 
almost any other words we know, and which the lamented fate of their 
author, his peculiar traits of character, errant thoughts, and most tender, 
truth-loving nature, render doubly interesting ; but they are too good to 
quote from, and those who are not already familiar with them must go 
to the works of that earnest but unfortunate genius, whose touching 
epitaph is, “ Heart of hearts.” To stand on the highest pinnacle of lite- 
rary fame, and to have the mind sublimed to the most wsthetical state 
human taste and refinement can attain to, will not at all shield such men 
from feeling all the pangs of a pitiable destitution, which make them 
jealous at times of the fancied peaceful lot of other and tamer spirits, 
whose cares, because they know them not, they deem lighter than their 
own. Who is there, young or old, that does not look at times, with fond- 
ness and.regret, on days gone by? We recall to remembrance happy 
times of old, and the pencil of memory depicts with luminous touches 
scenes of joy and gladness, and tenderly softens down the deeper stains 
of anguish and of grief. In tracing with fond recollection those dear 
familiar scenes and times of early life, we do not think that wealth could 
beautify the picture, but that the reminiscences of the cottager, whose lot 
in this world has been cast in a narrow sphere, and who has been more 
circumscribed in the “ bounds of his habitation,” will, methinks, be rather 
more vivid and impressive than those of one whose early spring-tide days 
have been chequered by a thousand varied scenes. How every little spot 
around a lone and quiet cottage-home in the country is indelibly engraved 
upon the tablets of our memory, is beautifully depicted by Emily 
Bronté : 

“ The house is old, the trees are bare, 
Moonless above hangs twilight’s dome ; 


3ut what on earth is half so dear, 
So longed for as the hearth of home ? 


The mute bird sitting on the stone, 
The dank moss dripping from the wall, 
The thorn-trees gaunt, the walks o’ergrown,— 
I love them—how I love them all! 
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A little and a lone green lane, 
That opened on a common wide ; 
A distant, dreary, dim blue chain, 
Of mountains circling every side. 


A heaven so clear, an earth so calm, 
So sweet, so soft, so hushed an air; 
And deep’ning still the dream-like charm, 
Wild moor sheep feeding every where. 


That was the scene. I knew it well, 
I knew the turfy pathway’s sweep, 
That, winding o’er each billowy swell, 
Marked out the tracks of wandering sheep.” 

The minute exactness of this little poem, worked out with all the care 
of a Dutch picture, shows how deep a trace each object of apparent insig- 
nificant import had left upon the mind of the poor pastor’s daughter ; 
and we doubt not she reverted to them with deeper and serener joy than 
if she had “ dreamt that she had dwelt in marble halls.” 

The attachment of the mountain peasant of Switzerland to his humble 
Alpine cottage, in a gorge of the mountain, has become quite proverbial; 
and as dear to Scotland’s highland carl is his low sheltie, thatched with 
heather, and clinging to the moor or mountain side. But we need not 
travel far to realise a fondness almost amounting to affection for the “old 
house at home ;” for is it not shown by almost every tenant of our own 
pretty wayside cottages, which so beautify the green lanes of merry 
England, and which are the envy and admiration of every foreigner who 
visits this favoured land ? 

The peasant may leave these shores, and over the sea, in the western 
hemisphere, may gain a competence denied him here, and yet, with all his 
acquisition, memory pictures the days of old as tenfold sweeter than the 
present time; and fondly will he look back over the wide main, as though 
here all his really happy days were spent. These yearnings of a full 
heart have thus been told by a British emigrant : 

“T love at eve, when the western sky 
Is tinged with purple and gold, 
To lay the cares of the present by, 
And dream of the days of old. 
Beautiful pictures, rich and rare, 
Seem linked with the setting sun ; 
Youthful faces, pure and fair, 
Come to me one by one. 


My childhood’s home, with its lowly roof, 
The woodbine running o’er, 

The lilac reaching to the eaves, 
And the elms before the door. 

Fair, bright forms, that I loved of yore, 
Are sitting by my side. 

I hear their voices, see them smile, 
And forget that they have died.” 


Without entering deeply into human philosophy or psychology, it is 
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very evident there is an insatiability of the soul and an aching void which 
cannot be gilded over by wealth. There is a continual longing for hap- 
piness which no mundane gratifications can satiate, which engenders a 
growing discontent, that so infuses itself into our nature as to seem part 
of our very being. There is a strong desire to appropriate and render 
more tangible those fleeting and momentary joys which tantalise the 
heart; and the spirit yearns to make more patent to sense those moments 
of apparently unalloyed felicity which sometimes flit across the mind, like 
gleams of glory from a brighter world, and which show we are not wholly 
made of earthly clay. This ever unsatistied craving after that which here 
we can never attain to, throws some light upon the fact, that the poor are 
often envying the rich their wealth, whilst reciprocally those endowed 
with Fortune’s favours are of opinion that contentment is more compatible 
with a low and humble station. Those strong aspirations of the soul in 
its calmer mood, of holier contemplation for some standard of perfection 
and happiness higher than those earth can now afford us, should assist 
the preacher in turning the spirit, weary of unrest, to the consvlations of 
faith and revelation. 

Life is short; and soon, how soon! comes the time when the many 
infirmities of age will make us feel with poignant force the poverty of 
wealth. When the windows of heaven are darkened and the grinders 
are few; when the hearing is heavy, and the tottering footsteps crave 
assistance from the oaken staff,—then how little can wealth avail to soothe 
our irritable infirmity, or ease the old man’s cough! Novelty loses its 
charms when the eye can no longer picture to us faithfully the beautiful 
scenery of nature, the masterpieces of art, or the delicate lineaments of 
the human face; and when the ear can no longer be charmed with the 
music of the grove, the sweet notes of minstrelsy, or, sadder still, the 
softer voice of fond affection. 

In sacred history we find a picture of this fallibility of regal wealth 
at once simple and sublime : 

“Now Barzilai had provided King David of sustenance, for he was a 
very great man. And the King said unto Barzilai, ‘Come thou over with 
me, and I will feed thee at Jerusalem.’ And Barzilai said, ‘ How long 
have I to live, that I should go up with the King unto Jerusalem? I 
am this day fourscore years old, and can I discern between good and 
evil? Can thy servant taste what I eat, or what I drink? Can I hear 
any more the voice of singing men and of singing women? Thy servant 
will go a little way over Jordan with the King. Then let thy servant, 
I pray thee, turn back again, that I may die in mine own city, and be 
buried by the grave of my father and of my mother.’” 
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II. 


** How brave lives he who keeps a fool, 
Although the rate be deeper ! 
But he that is his own fool, sir, 
Does live a great deal cheaper.”’ 
Song in Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Very few people have any occasion to keep an extra fool ; indeed, the 
wisest are the most fully aware of this fact in their own case. As to the 
comparative cheapness of the two plans, there may be reasonable doubt 
about it. A dozen paid fools would not cost some men so much for their 
entertainment as the one unpaid one does. You may stoutly deny this if 
you have never alienated, perhaps for ever, a friend for the sake of a jest, 
or by the ungracious statement of a dogma; nor wasted your breath in 
bubbles; nor “ watered the desert” with your affections; nor, nor—perhaps 
you can go on with the catalogue. 


“The Sabseans counteracted the enervating effects of their atmosphere of 
balm by fumigations of asphalt and goats’ beards.”’—Soutuer, from Zuinger. 

So to monarchs formerly the license of the jester was a relief from 
the incense of the flatterer, and the nonsense of the fool from the gravity 
of the council-chamber. But no doubt one of the main advantages of 
this particular kind of relief was, that it could be easily dispensed with at 
pleasure. 


** A youth of folly, an old age of cards.””»—Pore. 
Or perhaps of proverbs; which of the two you can only predict if you 
happen to know whether the folly has been of the passionate or the frivo- 
lous order. Coleridge writes of 


“That sad wisdom Folly leaves behind ;” 


but it is by no means every description of effervescence that leaves this 
particular residuum. 


** Green in judgment.”’—Antony and Cleopatra. 


‘An elderly individual to whom years have taught no caution may 
very justly be said to enjoy a green old age. 


‘* La jeunesse, noble, grande, exaltée qu’elle est !’’— ALPHONSE Karr. 


Oh, yes! Youth is full of grandeurs, generosities, independencies of 
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spirit, &c. &c. &e.; but it is curious how many of these somebody, per- 
haps no longer young, often has to pay for. 

The next best thing to committing no follies is to commit none that 
we cannot fairly pay for out of our own pocket. 


** We come to see what riches 
Thou bearest in thy breeches,— 
The first of thy one-and-twenty.”’ 
Chorus of parasites, sailors, &c., in Ben Jonson’s ** Staple of News.” 
** Parcelled out among the various ministers of Folly.” 
Jounson’s Rambler, 
None worship the modern golden calf so deferentially and so devoutly 
as those who are doing their utmost to melt him down. 


‘* Ne’er shall boat of mine 
Adventure forth for gold and apes at once.”’ 
Brownine, Paracelsus. 
“A person was asked at court what he thought of an ambassador and his 
train. He said it was Solomon’s importation—gold and apes.’ 
Swirt, Thoughts on various Subjects. 
Why not add another item of Solomon’s importation—peacocks ? 
Gold, apes, and peacocks ;—where you have plenty of the first article, there 
is no likelihood of a lack of the second and third. 


** Pursuing and pursued.” 
Darwin, Botanic Garden. 
Philosophy is ever between two enemies, Ignorance “ pure and sim- 
ple,” which she is chasing before her, and aggressive Folly at her heels. 
For there is nothing that Wisdom does, or attempts, that Folly does not 
caricature. In fact, every forward step that Wisdom takes seems to 
make room for some mocking extravagance to cut a caper behind her. 
There is a ludicrous scene in one of Cowper’s letters, in which the 
parish-beadle is described as lashing, somewhat too remissly, a rogue ; 
for which remissness the constable is pommelling the beadle; and a 
female friend of the beadle is busily hammering away at the constable. 
So whilst the Philosopher is striking at Ignorance with his crutch, you 
see the Fool pulling the Philosopher’s pig-tail, the Satirist lashing the 
Fool, and the literary Critic scarifying the Satirist, —beating Cowper’s train 
by one. 


** As things seem large that we through mist descry, 
Duilness is ever apt to magnify.’’— Pops. 


Not so always; on the contrary, dullness quite as often diminishes 
things of real importance as she exaggerates trifles. The fact is, stu- 
VOL. VI. D 
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pidity confuses all magnitudes, as “colours agree in the dark” (Bacon), 
and this sometimes from ignorance, sometimes from stupid envy. 


‘*La cima 
Cui chi lunge n’é pit, facil’ piu stima.’’—Burrura. 
Distance has opposite effects. If it makes many difficult things 
seem easy, it makes quite as many easy things seem difficult. 


“One of the principal effects of heat is the dilatation it causes.”’ 
Sir Jonn Herscuen. 
Excessive heat causes expansion in almost every thing, except the 
human understanding ; and intense frigidity of temperament is almost as 
bad. The snows of the poles and the sands of the tropics alike cause 
ophthalmia. 


‘‘ Raised by Fortune to a ridiculous visibility.” 
Grattan, in Barataria. 
“Where Fortune 
Advanceth vile minds to states great and noble, 
She much the more exposeth them to shame.” 
Cuapman, Byron’s Conspiracy . 
‘‘ Casting a cruel sunshine on a fool.””—ArmstRONG. 

A strong sunshine not only shows real specks, but discharges artificial 
colours; and that not only in clothes, but in characters: as wealth is a 
good external illumination for a fool, so learning (without judgment) is a 
capital internal one, lighting him up much after the fashion of a trans- 
parency. 


‘The jealous keys of Truth’s eternal doors.”’—Snetiry. 


The locks of the Temple of Truth are neither to be picked by cunning, 
nor forced by clamorous violence. The noise of furious arguers is the 
noise of shutting rather than opening the temple-doors. The loud shouts 
with which some people appeal to reason imply that reason lives a con- 
siderable distance off. If their hearers feign conviction, it is for the sake 
of peace rather than of truth. The very style in which the autocrats of 
opinion (“ brought up in the school of one Tyrannus”) state their proposi- 
tion, is a warning that they do not mean to have it questioned; and their 
fate, as far as the chance of arriving at truth is concerned, seems well 
described in the following words of Soulié: “Ils considérent le silence 
comme une victoire, leur vanité s’en gonfle, et ils arrivent \ un état de 
demidieux ov rien ne peut plus les atteindre.” 


‘* St. Peter’s at Rome seldom answers expectation at first seeing it, but en- 
larges itself on all sides insensibly.”’—Apptson, Travels in Italy. 


This is also particularly the case with another temple, that of know- 
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ledge, to those who have been inside it for a little while; a truth trite 
enough, but I believe the simile is a new one. 


‘* ra mabet wados.”—ASCHYLUS. 


The aphorisms asserting the close connexion between sorrow and wis- 
dom might be counted by dozens. All that I have seen seem too abso- 
lute. The wisdom that suffering teaches is the wisdom of caution, cir- 
cumspection, patience. It tends to mar the equally important wisdom of 
courageous decision. 


‘* Climbing trees in the Hesperides.’’—Love’s Labour's Lost. 

And cramming your pocket with the leaves instead of the pippins, as 
some readers from the best writers seem never to carry any thing away 
but a profusion of words. Some, like myself, are twig-pluckers, carrying 
off a sentence here and there ;—just a trifle better than the mere foliage 
men, as the bough may have fruit upon it, and may be planted as well 
as plucked, and so bear fruit elsewhere. 


*¢ A man out of the highway who did not cry out, or sound his horn, to give 
public notice of his situation, might be slain.”—Turner, Laws of Ina, King of 
Northumberland, 


With us there is little occasion for such a penalty: a man blows his 


own trumpet all the more freely and sonorously, if he fancies he is a little 
out of the common way. 


‘“* A straight line may be produced infinitely.” —Evcuip. 


The round vowel is the proper emblem of eternity; but there is a 
straight one which some people produce so infinitely, that it might almost 
be considered equally typical. 


‘‘ He expresses with very little scruple his high opinion of his own powers ; 
but his self-commendations are received without scorn or indignation : we allow 
his claims and love his frankness.”—Dr. Jounson, on Dryden. 

This particular kind of egotism is generally the hardest to endure; 
but there is so much in manner. The egotisms we can best bear are the 
naive gossipy talking about self which we find in old Montaigne; the 
intense personal convictions of a man like Johnson himself,—for we are 
ready to bear any thing to get at the intense personal convictions of a 
strong mind; and the kind of self-assertion that we meet with in Burke, 
where a man speaks of himself as having especial authority, and right to 
be heard on the point in question, from his circumstances, his character, 
his special opportunities of knowledge, his sufferings in the cause which 
he is asserting. 
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“‘Anteus . . . - 
* + « . Cadit, majorque accepto robore surgit.” 
‘ Lucan, Pharsalia. 

“ Pride will have a fall.” Scarcely one of our household proverbs is 
so frequently verified. But pride is too often like the giant Antzus, all 
the more bristling, self-asserting, and aggressive for its successive falls. 
To be cured, it must be taken up and crushed in the arms of a divine 
Hercules. 


**T love not mine own parallel.”—Barry CorNWALL. 
‘<The proud are always most provoked by pride.”-—Youna, Satires. 


It has been said that our faults like the company of their fellows. 
This is scarcely true of most of the selfish ones. Avarice hates avarice ; 
obstinacy, obstinacy ; pride, pride,—because they are constantly hunting 
on the same ground for the same game. Perhaps every such vice has, 
like the heir of a noble house, a pleasure and an interest in the title’s being 
spread as widely as possible, provided he keeps tight hold of the estate. 


“Des actions d’autrui, teintes de leurs coulears, 
Ils pensent dans le monde autorisir les leurs.” 
Mourire, Tartufe. 


** He snapped at the shadow, and dropped his bone.”’—Aisor. 
Ifyou should ever find it necessary verbally to assert your social rank, 


do it gracefully, and do not forget you're a gentleman, in trying to prove 
that you're one. 


** Comely Courtesy, 
That unto every person knew her part.” 
Spenser, Fuérie Queen. 
It is easy enough dealing with those who are clearly our superiors, 
inferiors, or equals. By far the nicest touchstone of conduct is our bear- 
ing towards those whom we conceive to be slightly our inferiors. 


*¢ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 

The mistress and the maid are never so much alike as when both are 
in a passion. 

Death itself scarcely shows us our common nature more plainly than 
any human passion in its intensity. Love, rage, panic, in extreme, are 
thorough levellers. Perhaps it is a dim consciousness of this that leads 
men of pride and fashion to aim above all things at an imperturbable 
demeanour. 

Madame de Staél, I see, in the Corinne, makes extreme sorrow one 
of the equalisers : “ Depuis le sauvage, jusqu’au roi, il y a quelque chose 
de semblable dans tous les hommes, alors qwils sont vraiment misérables.” 
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Not merely the internal but the external tends to a level in such cases, as 
men, thus violently affected, become negligent of appearance, dress, and 
manner. Another lady (Jane Taylor) has added “curiosity” to the list 
of levellers. 
“ Tales of scandal, strife, and love, 
Which make the maid and mistress hand and glove.” 
Essays in Rhyme. 


I ought not to have omitted joy in excess, when, as at the old-fashioned 
harvest homes, 


“ Distinction low’rs its crest, 
The masters, servants, and the happy guests 
Are equal all.” BLOoMFIELD. 


** Quando leoni 
Fortior eripuit vitam leo ?”—Juvena. 

This refusal of the lions of the den and the desert to destroy one ano- 
ther, as asserted by the Roman satirist, is at least doubtful, and on the 
whole I would rather accede to Dr. Watts’s opinion; but as to the lions 
of the drawing-room, they are generally rather intolerant of each other, 
flourishing by the extinction of their rivals. 


‘¢ Seevis inter se convenit ursis.”—JUVENAL. 


The satirist proceeds, and Hudibras Butler translates and endorses 
him: “Savage bears agree with bears.” There may be more literal 
truth in this than in the preceding, to judge from Berne and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens; but in our social zoological collections the bears gene- 
rally either quarrel or keep out of each other’s way altogether. 





**Have not even unjust rules some beneficial tendency in producing obe- 
dience to rule.”—RuicureEr’s Levana (English Translation). 


It is more wholesome for a man to submit to some few foolish social 
ceremonies than to feel himself at liberty to dispense both with submission 
and ceremony altogether. 


‘* Oft we see 
What strife is brewed, and what pernicious bane, 
From combinations of innoxious things.”—Dr. ArMstTRONG. 


And that not merely in diet : many a household is full of discord be- 
cause husband and wife happen to have opposite good qualities rather in 
extreme ;—frugality versus generosity, humility versus proper pride, ten- 
derness to children versus firmness, &c. One reason why this divergence, 
or opposition, of moral qualities is far more dangerous than discrepancy 
in speculative opinions is this, that it is almost always accompanied with 
some degree of contempt. When Montaigne says that every one believes 
that Nature’s beau idéal (“la mattresse forme de la Nature humaine” is 
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his term) exists in himself, he refers no doubt principally to one’s own 
spontaneous moral judgments and sensibilities.—the very last points on 
which we are inclined to bear correction or contradiction. 


** *Euspdxyov épyavov.”’—ARISTOTLE. 


“A living machine.” So Aristotle calls a servant. Man being better 
than a mere machine, if you are determined only to treat him like a 
machine, you will find him infinitely worse than one. 

I would add that one way of treating servants like machines is never 
to thank them at the time for any individual act of service,—a rule copied 
out of “ Feudal Hints for Etiquette” into some modern twopenny-half- 
penny “ Precept-books of Gentility :” codes in which learning by heart 
saves the trouble of feeling by it. And one way of treating a servant even 
more negligently than a machine, is not even to take the trouble of wind- 
ing it up and setting it off rightly at first. There are some excellent and 
feeling remarks on the treatment of servants by epicurean and nonchalant 
masters and mistresses in the upper circles in a published essay by Mr. 
Taylor, the author of Philip von Artevelde. See, too, some noble lines 
near the beginning of the ninth book of Wordsworth’s Excursion. 


**T had some hopes of the cook at first, but when I talked to her tightly 
and closely, I could make nothing of her: she was all wiggle-waggle, and I 
could never persuade her to be categorical.” —Jounson, in D’ Arblay’s Memoirs. 

We have all felt this in talking with our servants. The half-educated 
are wofully off for logic, but most amply provided with rhetoric, of which, 
in a coarse and unconscious manner, they employ nearly all the tropes and 
figures, in aggravation, accusation, and especially in excusation. As to 
the class still lower, their scope is dismal, to judge from what one hears 
in the streets. They seem to have no idea but one of giving force to 
their diction,—the use of what may be called the red superlative; and 
with this one shudders to hear nearly every sentence incarnadined. 

Some wit, I forget who just now, has said, shrewdly enough, that a 
king’s cause of quarrel is very often much the same as a footman’s. Wars 
might well abound in former days, when “helm and hauberk” had less 
of the use of language for coming to a rational explanation of an affront 
than Yellow-plush and Buttons have in our day. 


‘‘ Simple apprehension, judgment, and discourse.” 
Wuatety, Aldrich and Co. 
These terms might be taken as signifying the several functions of the 
policeman, the judge, and the Old Bailey counsel. They are, however 
(for the sake of the uninitiated), logical terms for (1) understanding the 
meaning of a word; (2) an affirmative or negative assertion respecting a 
thing or person; (3) from a comparison of two of these assertions elicit- 
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ing a third. Of these operations, the third is considered to be the most 
dignified, and the strongest proof of intelligence. Some people, indeed, 
turn up their noses at simple assertion; but it should not be forgotten 
that with many the work goes on at the back of the shop, and one man’s 
simple assertion may show ten times as much internal logic as another's 
elaborate arguments. 





* Furor arma ministrat.”—VIRGIL. 


Anger forgets the analogies of controversy. If you tell a man that 
his style is too diffuse or metaphorical, or if you differ strongly from 
him on some open speculative question,—to be told that he suspects your 
uncle was a cheesemonger is not very relevant. It rather resembles the 
“ Cela veut raisonner de tout, et n'a pas cent écus de rente.” 





“He seemed to lose his own face, and look like some of his near relatives. 
. .. « Before our end, by sick and languishing alterations, we put on new 
visages, and, in our retreat to earth, may fall upon such looks which, from 
community of seminal originals, were before latent in us,” 

Sir THos. Browne, Letter to a Friend. 

A virtue of extremity. So it is often only when at its last gasp, and 
at the end of its career, that a sly argument is forced to betray its real 
motive and origin. 


‘‘The Esquimaux sometimes enclose a coiled piece of whalebone in a lump 
of blubber, which the bear greedily swallows; the whalebone afterwards un- 
coiling and killing him.””—Esqu1ros. 

So we are sometimes tempted to swallow a smooth and oily general 
proposition, which is found, too late, to include an elastic particular. one, 
quite fatal to our argument. 


*¢ Heaven sure sent letters for some wretch’s aid.” —Porr. 


If you are ever wretch enough seriously to remonstrate with a lady, 
especially with a pretty one, prefer doing so by letters, if possible, rather 
than by word of mouth. The former plan deprives her of the sex’s advan- 
tages of superior quickness, and she may shrink from putting her pen 
to those inconsequences which the consciousness of the charm of her per- 
sonal presence might possibly encourage her to utter. 

O’Connell is said to have defeated a female antagonist by calling her 
a “parallelogram.” The principle admits of a far more delicate applica- 
tion. In verbal controversy with the fair sex, select, if possible, words of 
classical origin. They seem more respectful, and have frequently to the 
female mind a shade of mystery. A woman would often bear to be in- 
formed that she “ procrastinates’ and is “dilatory,” when she would 
revolt against being told, in frank Saxon, that she puts off every thing, 
and is always too late. Eric. 
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A Popular Paper in Munich. 


THERE is a small daily newspaper published in Munich, subscription to 
which is required of every resident. From the king who sits on the 
throne, down to the girl who runs errands for small shopkeepers, every 
one feels bound to read it. True, the amount of a quarterly subscription 
is only tenpence, and the contents are neither too elaborate in style nor 
too profound in wisdom for popular or courtly comprehension. But when 
it is considered that these contents are composed of clippings from the 
papers of yesterday, and that whenever there is any original matter, it 
consists of long-winded controversies about Schleswig-Holstein, or the 
bad water arrangements of Munich, or objections to free-trade and the 
union of Germany, or foolish attacks on France and Italy,—one may won- 
der at the large circulation of the paper, and inquire if it is to be taken 
to represent the politics of the capital of Bavaria. I believe it grew 
rather strangely out of a manuscript enterprise. A gentleman who could 
write made short summaries of the news of the day, and communicated 
them to his acquaintance. His acquaintance extended so largely, and 
grew so eager for news, that it was worth his while to have his summary 
printed. And when it was once printed, it was accepted generally as a 
medium for advertising, and has grown to be little else than a sheet of 
advertisements. Be its origin what it may, it is only as an advertising 
organ that it attracts attention, and only as such that it calls for our 
notice. To an observer of popular life in Munich, its advertisements 
throw more light on manners and customs than could be gained by any 
thing short of a long residence in the very heart of the people. I propose 
to give some samples in this article. 

And first a few words in description. The paper’s name, literally 
translated, is “ Latest Intelligence from the Domain of Politics,” and it 
is published every evening. Its form and make are in the highest degree 
straggling and uncertain; a stranger would take several days to learn 
how it should be arranged. THalf-sheets are added according to the de- 
mand on the advertising columns; and as each half-sheet has to be cut 
out of the middle, turned inside out, and put at the end of its own sheet, 
sometimes at the end of all the sheets, and as the paging is often faulty, 
and always illegible,—the despairing reader has to fall back on instinct 
to achieve what would paralyse skill. But when you have got safely 
through these difficulties, and have skimmed over the domain of politics, 
you find yourself called on, as Pope called on Bolingbroke, in the first 
edition of the “Essay on Man,” to explore “a mighty maze, a maze 
without a plan.” In the advertisements of the Times we have every 
thing arranged and classified; each subject has its place, and you need 
not look for a secondhand piano among the servants who want places. 
But here the advertisements are pitched in higgledy-piggledy, just as 
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they happen to come. The columns of the Times resemble the columns 
of an army, marshalled in due array under the eye of the general. The 
columns of the Neueste Nachrichten are like a population running to 
look at a fire, men and women, coats and rags, confused together. If 
the industry of the Germans did not at least equal their want of contriv- 
ance, not one-tenth part of these advertisements would be read; for it is 
only by marching straight through the paper that you avoid missing 
the very thing you are in search of. Cooks out of place jostle broken- 
hearted lovers, who can only find an opportunity for corresponding in the 
advertising columns; sacks of potatoes and odd pairs of trousers are to 
be sold within an inch of the works of Schelling and an acacia-tree; the 
death of some one and the praises of a café follow close on each other. I 
open one day’s issue, and I read these four advertisements one after an- 
other : “Two beds to be sold;” “A substitute wanted in the infantry ;” 
“Tf my heart is silent in the greatest pain, what does it portend?” “A 
cook wants employment.” The things that people sell are, on the same 
plan, huddled together as strangely. 

I know not if it is modesty or the wish to avoid gossip that hinders 
all these advertisers from giving their addresses. At the foot of every 
advertisement (with scarcely an exception) you read the two magical 
letters “D. U.” “D. U.” means inquire at the office; and at the office a 
book is kept of all the advertisers. I confess my curiosity has never 
carried me so far as to answer an advertisement in person. Dut I am sure 
the crowd at the office must sometimes be very great. Not only do some 
of the advertisers present themselves to be sure that they are not forgotten, 
but a good many desire offers to be sent for them to the office which they 
call for at stated seasons. The custom which novelists work up so pain- 
fully, and which impresses us with such a terrible sense of abandonment 
by the world when we read of Monte Christo’s dungeon or the Bastille,— 
the custom of calling people;by their numbers,—is adopted here; and is 
at least as necessary as it could be in a prison. Each advertisement has 
its number attached, under which it is inscribed in the book, and by 
which the owner is identified. Naturally it might be very inconvenient 
if each advertiser or each answerer of an advertisement had to state the 
subject on which he came, and the idea of remembering all the names of 
advertisers would be preposterous. Ludicrous scenes of confusion might 
arise. Ifthe broken-hearted lover, whose last appeal had been so toucli- 
ing that no female heart could withstand it, were shown in to the fat and 
rather apoplectic cook, dismissed for embezzling dripping; if the lady 
who wanted a sewing-girl at fourpence a day had a hedgehog sent her, 
and the lady who lost her parasol a complete copy of the works of Scho- 
penhauer,—one can conceive a slight disturbance prevailing. And yet it 
is rather odd to ask for number thirty thousand and three, and to be sent 
to a distant street in search of a maid who, to judge by her name, seems 
closely related to a London cabman. 

I took the trouble one day to count the advertisements contained in 
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that day’s paper. They amounted to six hundred and twenty-one. 
Some of these were large full-page or half-page advertisements, but the 
majority were short ones of two or three lines each. But the day on 
which I counted was a fuller day than usual, chiefly because the term at 
which houses and servants change hands was approaching. On other 
days the number is often much smaller, and in the first hundred days of 
the year the number of advertisements had not quite reached thirty 
thousand. The price of small insertions is a penny a line, with a reduc- 
tion on taking a quantity. To give an instance of the working of the 
system, I will quote a case that happened to a near acquaintance of mine. 
An English baby was provided for the winter with a pair of warm gloves, 
of which its German nurse was very proud. One of these gloves was 
lost in the street, and the nurse instantly ran off and advertised it. 
Scarcely had the advertisement appeared, when a young girl brought back 
the missing glove. The original cost of the gloves was eighteenpence, 
the advertisement cost threepence, and the reward to the finder two- 
pence. A saving of fourpence was thus effected in the value of the 
glove, and a topic of conversation was provided for the English family 
during the rest of their stay in Munich. 

Before proceeding to domestic advertisements in their general aspect, I 
will treat of that species which is most novel to strangers. I allude to the 
poetical controversies on public questions, and the expressions of opinion 
conducted through the advertising columns, In England we do such things 
by letters in the Zimes, which have come to occupy a prominent place in 
that journal, especially during the recess. Every body will remember the 
discussions on marriage and celibacy which have excited so many letter- 
writers, under different headings, during the last three or four autumns; 
and if Munich does not agitate the same topic, it is because there is not 
the same pressure in a small capital that there is in London, and no 
female Rareys (alias pretty horsebreakers) allowed by the police. But 
the excitement which was raised in London some eight years ago about 
Temple Bar was exactly paralleled a year and a half ago in Munich; and 
there is a sedulous grammarian éver trying to awaken his countrymen 
to a sense of spelling, just as a tribe of scholars lectured us five years 
ago, when the word “ telegram” was invented. But in Munich all these 
lessons have to be inserted as advertisements and paid for, which may 
account for the languor of the grammarians, if they are not better remu- 
nerated than they were in the time of Juvenal. At any rate, this gentle- 
man, who had aimed for a long time at changing the German mode of 
spelling by inserting remarks spelt in his own way, seems to have got 
tired of being left unanswered. As he is a humble imitator of the Fonetic 
Nuz, I should in justice attempt to translate his advertisements into the 
Fonetic language: “The nuzpapers sa that another etymologist is ded in 
Munik. I can’t beleve it; thare has never bene an etymologist in Ger- 
many, or the German langwidge wood not be so savidgely and so miser- 
ably ritten, as if it had bene made in Kamschatka while hunting’ sables. 
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A German etymologist! Ha, ha, ha!” (ad infinitum). Another kindred 
spirit advocates the use of German terms instead of Latin, with a view to 
attain the maximum of complication in the simplest matters: “ When I 
have to write the word ‘ State,’” he says, “I prefer to write ‘ the Upper 
Jurisdiction of the State’ instead of ‘the Ministry of State,’ or ‘ the Upper 
Functionaries of the State,’—that at least would be German.” No doubt 
it would; and unluckily the countrymen of this reformer seem to agree 
with him. 

But these advertisements do not seem to have attracted much atten- 
tion. The amateur of spelling and the lover of involution had the ques- 
tion pretty much to themselves. They were left to perform soli on their 
respective instruments without drawing crowded houses, while the more 
local disputes enlisted public sympathy. One of the most singular of 
these that I have witnessed was the question of the Karlsthor. This, 
which was one of the old gates of Munich, had an accident; one of its 
towers fell down, leaving it an unsightly ruin. As no steps were taken 
to remedy the eyesore, and as the king would not have it pulled down, a 
war of words was opened upon it. All the attacks were in verse; at first, 
like the dropping fire of skirmishers, one small piece a day, till at last 
the great batteries opened, and there were often three pieces a day, 
growing bolder in tone, longer and fuller, like heavy guns brought up 
to carry some obstinate position. The trenches were opened by a gen- 
tleman signing himself “ A Harmless Musician,” with these lines : 

“ © Karlsthor, thou dissonance 
In Munich’s harmony ; 


Thou discord in the town’s bright glance,— 
Oh, wilt thou never flee 2” 


The next day “ A Stranger” took up the wondrous tale: 


“T come here from a distant land 
Where also ruins are, 
Yet this I say, upon my word, 
That they all finer are.” 
I have translated these two samples literally, and I flatter myself that 
I have preserved all the spirit of the original. The rest I will sketch 
more shortly in prose. One man wonders at the presumption of the Mu- 
nichers in crying, “ Down with the Karlsthor !” and advises them to knock 
it down by shouting. Another finds the Karlsthor pitiable, and makes a 
still more pitiable joke on it. The most sensible of all the poets recom- 
mends his conferes to turn their attention to the beer of Munich, and 
have it freed from slime. Then Bavarian patois comes in like an Arm- 
strong gun, brought up towards the end. It is considered the crowning 
disgrace of the Karlsthor that “a lord” is so much pleased with it that 
he means to build one like it “a home” (read ‘at home’). And so on, till 
the king, who had stood out against the first attack, had to yield to this 
terrific storm of round and grape, and the Karlsthor was rebuilt. 
A Jove principium! While I am dealing with royalty as affected by 
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the Neueste Nachrichten, let me proceed to quote another advertisement, 
a tribute to King Ludwig. It has always been believed that King Lud- 
wig is desirous of living long, and that he never finishes one of his build- 
ings before beginning another, lest death should take the opportunity of 
his being unemployed to remove him from this earth. Last yeer he had 
a severe illness ; and on recovering announced his intention of rearing a 
building which should be the keystone of his many buildings, and which 
he“trusted he might be spared to complete. Hereupon a gentleman, 
desirous of giving sixpence to the poor, inserts his gift in the advertising 
columns with this motto: “In honour of the recovery. Eighteen im- 
plies in the Hebrew (‘;7) life and long life, not till such a building, but 
till many such buildings are completed. From duty and grateful thanks. 
May the Almighty hear me! Motto: The benefits of the fathers are re- 
compensed on the children .. . 18 kreutzers.” Such tributes are rare; but 
it must be owned this gentleman has got the most for his money. It is 
scarcely necessary to count how many birds he has killed with his one small 
stone. But tributes to friends and deserving people in a humbler station 
are very frequent. Almost every day you see a heading, “ Honour to 
whom honour is due;” and you are told that honour is due to the waitress 
at such an inn, for her quickness and civility; or to a man who laid down 
paving-stones well and cheaply; or to the keeper of this or that house of 
entertainment. ‘The patriotic manner in which several guests recommend 
their favourite beerhouse, in an advertisement of eleven large lines, is 
only equalled by the moral sentiment with which they preface their re- 
commendation. Three others narrate their return from a fair, and the 
visit they paid to an inn on the way back, with its gratifying results. In 
all these cases names are given in full; it is the presence of the name 
causes me to classify them as tributes, otherwise they would be counted 
among romances. In any other country than Bavaria the following copy 
of verses would be more judiciously veiled, and would be referred to the 
second class. Here it is a simple tribute, and for that reason I trans- 
ate it. 


“Ox tue Derarture or Frautein MarcareruA Meier, Cook T0 THE 
I’kau Baroness von Faunor. 


It is then true, the bitter news, 
That sadly on our hearts doth prey, 
That thee from this our pleasant hour 
The change of lodging takes away. 


Our pleasant circle formed the frame 
In which a happy picture thou; 

From thee the joy, the movement came; 
We own it, and we miss thee now. 


Now mournfully we watch thee fleet, 
Perhaps to see thee never more ; 
Oh! till again, again we meet, 
Let not too long a time pass o’er. 
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With longing are we drawn to yonder spot, 

Where the cool breath of trees around thee blows,— 
Still, silent, there above the starry sphere— 

There is reunion freed from parting woes ! 


Farewell! in every place we think of thee; 
Thy noble heart beats ever warm and truce; 
We bless thy journey cheerfully, 
Oh, comfort us too in our woe! 
THE NEWLY-ESPOUSED Marriep Courte.” 

I suppose one is to conclude from these verses that the baroness was 
going to the country for the summer, taking her cook with her. The 
great stress laid on the parting, and the cool air of trees, &c., on such an 
occasion, reminds one not a little of the flights of George Robins’s fancy. 
But I imagine an English lady of rank would feel rather vexed at her 
name being thus affiché in the public prints. 

Next in order to these tributes I should place a class of advertise- 
ments as personal, but without names. These are generally menaces to 
unknown people who have misbehaved, and occur very constantly. 
They are thoroughly original and characteristic. For instance, “That 
suspicious, unprincipled, anonymous letter-writer may as well show her- 
self in street, as she will be considered a bad character till she 
appears personally.” Again, “That anonymous letter-writer may leave 
off his vulgarities, as he is well known, and only hurts himself by clearly 
exhibiting his thoroughly low nature.” Another, under the portentous 
heading, “ Insertion about Insolence,” proceeds to state that certain inso- 
lent people allow themselves to spread abroad untruths and lies against 
the undersigned. Sometimes a general warning is inserted, as: “The 
inhabitants of the Schelling Strasse are urgently requested to keep their 
dogs at home at night.” Or when some person unknown has taken the 
wrong umbrella, an advertisement appears threatening with discovery. 
It is strange that the person is always known, and yet it is always neces- 
sary to say so in the paper. 

The second column of the Z%mes advertisements are by no means rare, 
though I have never seen ciphers. No one seems to wish his thoughts 
concealed, and the public generally does not read broken-hearted appeals 
for amusement. Occasionally, however, there are romances which seem 
to attract attention. The other day six young ladies declared themselves 
tired of serving, and wanted six agreeable companions for life. They 
were “ solid” (i. e. respectable) themselves, and wanted solidity, goodness 
of heart, and sufficient incomes, in the companions they sought. They 
only received a satirical answer, and vanished from the columns. An- 
other time a whole courtship was conducted in short poems, of which I 
have preserved the first: 

“To my Vis-A-vis. 
Lovely angel, dare I pray 
What that sign should say 


‘At your window that you show,— 
Rindvieh is’t, or Rendezvous ?” 
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(Rindvieh, be it understood, is a term of reproach, literally ‘ox’). I did 
not trace the courtship farther, but I heard of it every now and then. A 
pleasant scene of domesticity is conveyed in this sample: “ George. Karl, 
I thought you were going?” “Oh, no, I only wished to teach the gents 
respect, and to frighten my mother.” 

Births, marriages, and deaths are the first advertisements that catch 
the eye in our great advertising sheet. Neither of the first are an- 
nounced in the Weueste Nachrichten; but the deaths make up by their 
length and fulness for the absence of their neighbours. The form of 
words adopted seems always the same; I presume it is stereotyped. 
Thus: “It has pleased God Almighty, in his unsearchable wisdom, to 
call to himself our most fervently-loved, never-to-be-forgotton grand- 
father, father, brother, uncle, step-father, father-in-law, husband, 

, in his year, after a long illness, fortified by the comforts of 
our holy religion. While we communicate this heavy loss to all our 
relations and friends, we beg for silent sympathy and pious remembrance 
in prayer.” Here follow the signatures of the family, or of one of the 
members of the family for the rest. But when you read such a catalogue 
of relationship as that above and find only one signature at the bottom, 
you are forced to think of the several relationships in which Mrs. Squeers 
stood to each of her boys. I once met with a strange announcement 
among the catalogue of deaths: “ Notice of Death (delayed beyond our 
wish).” Of course the delay was meant to apply to the notice, but it 
looks as if it might mean the death. 

If marriages do not appear, proposals are very frequent. Men of 
business who are not acquainted with desirable parties are very apt to 
advertise their income and the kind of partner they require. A gentle- 
man says sometimes that the increase of his business forces him to marry, 
as if he did it unwillingly. Another, perhaps, is going to open an inn, 
and wants a wife to help him in keeping it; if she cooks well, so much 
the better. The advertisers generally expect as much money with their 
wives as they have got already. But they sometimes have nothing at 
all, and want a wife who has something to enable them to start in busi- 
ness. Here is a mode of advertisement: “ A solid maiden, Protestant, 
not of this place, twenty-eight years old, who has never had relations 
with any body, and has no property, wishes to be married to a solid 
gentleman.” 

The mass of advertisements, however, consists of practical matters, and 
these may be divided into two classes,—the practical pure, and the practi- 
cal with a touch of romance. First let me review the practical pure and 
the views of life they present. A dismissed man-servant wants to find 
something, and has a large round pail, very well fitted for cold bathing, 
and a stair-lamp to sell. In one street there is a sleeping-room without 
a bed to be let; in another street a sleeping-room to be let to a solid 
maiden who has a bed of her own, and will be out all day. Two grena- 
dier uniforms are to be sold, either whole or in pieces. A holy sepulchre, 
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with a small fountain, is to be sold; and at another place a hedgehog is 
to be given way. One man wishes to sell a saddle, a fig-tree, and two 
acacias ; another wishes to sell a chandelier, and change a large table for 
a small one; another wishes either to sell his bed or to change it for a 
piano; another to change some furniture for good new oil-paintings. 
Punctually-paying childless families want apartments, and apartments 
are to be let, but only to families without children. The others are prac- 
tical with a touch of romance. They generally appeal partly to charity, 
as, for instance, when any thing is lost, and it is feared that it will not be 
returned. A poor servant-girl, orphan of both parents, loses fifty florins, 
and begs the finder to return them. A poor father of a family of six 
children lost a purse containing not quite two florins, and begs earnestly 
for its return. A very poor woman wants to buy her son a jacket and 
trousers cheap, for his first communion. J— F—, deaf and dumb, 
frame-maker, lives in such and such a street. Can a student get clothes 
from a master-tailor in return for instruction ? 
With these my budget is exhausted. 














A Vision of Venice. 


By THE LATE Davin Gray, Avrnor or “ Tue Lucer,” &c. 


BexoLD! a waking vision crowns my soul 
With beatific radiance, and the light 

Of radiant hope ;—a golden-memoried dream 
That clings unto my youth, as clung the strange 
Leonine phantom to that mystic man 

Lean Paracelsus. It has grown with me 
Like destiny, or that which seems to be 

My destiny, ambition : and its glow 

Inflames my fancy, as if some clear star 

Had burst in silvery light within my brain. 
From the smooth hyaline of that far sea 

The pictured Adriatic rises, fair 

As dream, a kingly-built and tower’d town ; 
Column and arch and architrave instinct 
With delicatest beauty; overwrought 

With tracery of interlacéd leaves 

For ever blooming on white marble, hush’d 
In everlasting summer, windless, cold : 

The city of the Doges! 


From the calm 
Transparent waters float some thrilling sounds 
Of Amphionic music, and the words 
Are Tasso’s, where he passions for his love 
That lady Florentine so lily-smooth, 
Clothed on with haughtiness ! 


At the black stair 
Of palace rising shadowy from the wave, 
Two singing gondolieri wait a freight 
Of loveliness. A tremulous woman, robed 
In dazzling satin, and whose dimpled arms 
And milky heaving breasts of living snow 
Shine through their veil diaphanous, floats down 
From the wide portal; and the ivory prow 
Of the soft-cushion’d gondola (as she 
Steps lightly from the marble to her place) 
Dips, rises, dips again; then through the blue 
Swift glides into the sunset. 
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Oh, the glow 
Of that rich sunset dims whate’er I saw 
In this my own dear valley! O’er the hills— 
Those craggy Euganean hills, whose peaks 
Wedge the clear crystalline—a blazonry 
Of clouds pavilion’d, folded, interwound 
Inextricably, load the breezeless west 
With awe and glory. The effulgence gleams 
Upon a vision’d Belmont, home of her 
Who loved as Shakespeare’s women do; and gleams 
Upon those walls wherein Othello’s spear 
Stabb’d clinging innocence ; where that poor wife, 
The love-Cassandra Belvidera, gave 
Her soul in martyrdom to love and woe. 


And shall I never that far town behold, 
Crested with sparkling columns, fiery towers, 
Praxitelean masonry ?—behold 
VENICE, the mart of nations, ere I die? 
By Heaven! her common merchants princes were 
Unto the continents; her traftickers 
The honourable of the earth! She stood 
A crownéd city, and the fawning sea 
Licked her white feet; and the eternal sun 
Kissed with departing beam her brow of snow! 
Woe to this Venice, with her crown of pride! 
The Lady of the kingdoms, the perfection 
Of beauty, and the joy of the whole earth! 
Through her pavilions shall the crannying winds 
Whistle, and all her borders in the sea 
Crumble their Parian wonder. Woe to this town, 
Whose glorious beauty is a fading flower ! 
Her sober-suited nightingales, with notes 
Of smooth liquidity and softened stops, 
Solace the brakes; and ’mid her ancient streets 
Tawny, the gleaming and harmonious sea 
Makes silvery melody of bygone days. 
O white Enchantment! Ocean-spouse of old! 
When thy high battlements and bulging domes, 
By sunset purpled, trembled in the wave! 
Now o’er thy towers the Lord hath spread his hand, 
And as a cottage shalt thou be removed; 
Like Nineveh, or cloudy Babylon! 

D. Gray. 


E 
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Sy Philip. 


THERE was the quick, sharp rap of the postman at the door. Our 
village had but one, and every body knew him, though, in the United 
States of America, “the letter-carrier,” as he is called, has no distinctive 
mark or badge of office. Our postman ‘always seemed to sympathise 
with his bundle of letters; and he knew us all so well, that he knew the 
contents or subjects of our letters almost_as well as if he had been clair- 
voyant. 

I was expecting my brother on that day; and, instead of him, there 
came a letter. 

“Good news from William, I don’t doubt,” said the postman, as he 
gave me change for sixpence, taking twopence for his fee for delivering 
the letter. (We have not yet come to the English fashion of a free 
delivery of letters.) 

“There generally is good news from brother,” said I, smiling. 

“William is a fine fellow,” said he, tightening the string on his 
bundle of letters, and then he went on his way. 

I remember thinking, what if he should lose one of those precious 
letters? What if he had lost mine? Why did he not carry them in a 
bag? How could he risk losing such precious things? But they all 
risk losing letters just the same way, for no letter-carrier in city or village 
ever uses any security for his parcel of letters but a string, while he is 
distributing them to their many owners. 

I went in to read my news from brother, whatever it might be. My 
mother was in the large front-room, that looked toward the south, with 
my invalid father. He was taking his dinner, and I would not disturb 
him even with my treasure. So I stopped in the room, which was 
dining-room, sitting-room, and library, in our cottage. I opened my 
letter eagerly. I had not then learnt to wait patiently, and least of all 
where letters were concerned. I turned blind and faint, when I saw 
where the letter was dated. 

“Medway Jail.” 

For some moments I in vain essayed to read. My head swam, and 
darkness veiled my eyes. At length I recovered, and read : 


“ My DEAR SistER,—You will be surprised when you see where my 
letter is dated. Since I last wrote you, I have had fair success in collect- 
ing the debts due to father; and I began to be encouraged, and to think 
I saw daylight for us. Three days ago I called on Mix, who keeps the 
tavern by the steamboat-landing. You will remember that his was the 
largest debt owing to father here. At first he said he could not pay me 
any thing. Then he said he supposed the night’s receipts would be 
pretty good, as the night-train on the railroad would bring a good many 
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for the morning boat; and they must stay with him, for the other house 
was bad at best, and was being painted now. He said he would give me 
something on the debt in the morning. I had intended to be at home on 
the twenty-first, and it was hard to be detained; hut I stayed. In the morn- 
ing he gave me one-hundred dollars, in five twenty-dollar notes. I made 
my calculations, and found that by giving up my stoppages at two other 
places, I could still be at home on the twenty-first. I was so glad of the 
prospect of so soon seeing you and mother, and our dear helpless father, 
that I trembled with joy. I trembled so much, when I was shaving, 
that I cut my chin. After I was again on my way, the blood kept 
oozing, and I stopped at an apothecary’s to get a piece of court-plaster. 
It was near the station, where I was to take the cars, and a mile from 
Mix’s tavern. I had bought the court-plaster, when I saw some surgical 
instruments lying on the counter. They pleased me very much ; and as 
father had told me I should have a set for collecting, as soon as I had 
received a hundred dollars, I bought them. 

“T had a sort of misgiving about the money I had got of Mix; I did 
not believe that it was bad, but I wished to be better satisfied than I was 
about it. I asked the price of the instruments. They were sold. There 
was a turn-key and a lancet, valued at three dollars, that I could have. I 
bought them, and tendered one of my twenty-dollar notes in payment. It 
was taken without question. I put the change and my instruments in 
my pocket, very glad to be set at rest about my money. I then went 
over to the station; the cars started in an hour I was told, and I sat 
down to wait as patiently as I could. Before half an hour had elapsed, I 
was arrested for passing counterfeit money. I was searched, and eighty 
dollars, of the same kind I had passed, were found upon me. At first I 
was horrified; but I sent immediately for Mix, scarcely doubting that he 
would say he had paid me the money. He refused to come, declaring 
that he had paid me no money; but saying, that I had paid him a bad 
twenty-dollar note for my night’s lodging, supper, and breakfast, thus 
cheating him out of eighteen dollars good money. He said he would 
meet me at the right time and place; that I was in good hands now; 
and that he was busy. 

“T am in prison, sister dear, and I don’t know what will be my fate. 
All my money was taken from me by the officer who arrested me, and I 
can do nothing but let you know the facts. If father were not helpless, 
he would be able to help me; as it is, he can think; and some kind soul, 
I trust, will be able to carry out his suggestions. Keep up your courage, 
Clara dear; and tell father and mother that I am cheerful in my afflic- 
tion. Write at once, and tell me what father says. 

“ Your loving brother, 
“WILLIAM BENTLEY.” 

I waited for my father to finish his dinner, and then I called mother 
and showed her the letter. Grieved and alarmed as she was, she 
endured all; till my father had slept his usual hour after his dinner. 
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Before I tell my readers what my father said to the letter, I must 
say something of our conditions. My father had been a merchant in 
Medway for many years. He was ruined by the credit-system that 
prevailed in our country. After losing almost every thing, he came to 
the village of Rosalba, where we now lived. He bought the cottage in 
which my mother was born. He paid one half its value, and depended 
on collecting the debts due to him in Medway and the vicinity to pay the 
other half. My brother wished to study to be a physician, and our uncle 
was considered the best medical man in Rosalba, and in our poverty he 
could very greatly assist us, by helping my brother in his education. 
We had lived two years in the cottage. ‘The first year we rented, the 
second we bought it. 

We had let the garden belonging to the cottage for half its produce, 
and I had taught school in summer; and thus with a very little money 
that my father had collected, we were supported. We lived in a hard, 
grudging economy, that no one knew of, not even my uncle. He was 
doing what he could for my brother; more than we would have been 
willing to accept from any other. The spectre always before us was the 
half payment for our cottage, which remained to be made. And we lost 
all, if we did not pay the remainder at a time specified, and which was 
drawing near. We looked to the success of my brother’s efforts in this 
collecting tour, to secure us the shelter of our cottage home. Food we 
trusted would come. The ravens are fed; and we hoped, and looked 
forward to the time when my brother should be a successful physician, 
as our uncle was now. 

What a terrible blow had fallen on our devoted heads! Our sole 
hope, our idolised William, was in a prison, accused of a crime, that, if 
not disproved, might consign him to a penitentiary for years, and blast 
his prospects for ever. 

My mother and I were wild with grief. My father was quiet, but 
very sad. His disease, which was palsy of the lower limbs, caused by a 
fall from his horse, had left his mind clear as when he was in health. 

“We must do what we can,” said he, “ and be comforted that we 
know William is innocent. Now, Clara, you must go to Judge Bixby. 
I will write a note to him. He will come here, and consult with me, or 
he will advise me in some way. I have notes against Mix for three hun- 
dred dollars, beside the one William had with him, which was for two 
hundred and fifty. These notes are so many probabilities against him. 
We must have some person to go to Medway.” 

I wanted to say that Philip Melvin would go, but I dared not speak 
his name. He was a student, reading law with Judge Bixby. He had 
paid me the attentions of a lover till my parents forbade me to receive 
them. My parents were proud of ancestry—a pride that Americans dis- 
claim, but which they nevertheless cherish. They were proud of former 
position, and prouder than all of the Puritan principles and practices of 
their progenitors. 
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Now Philip Melvin was disgraced from his birth He was an illegi- 
timate child. His mother was a simple country gir who had died of a 
broken heart soon after his birth, and she had never revealed the name of 
Philip’s father. She had died in the almshouse, and there her boy re- 
mained until he was seven years old. A lady visited the house when he 
had just reached his seventh birthday, and asked for Philip. She wept 
bitterly, it was said, over the beautiful child, and then she went to Judge 
Bixby, and from that time he became as one of the children of the good 
and wise judge. Philip proved worthy of all the care and education 
which were bestowed on him with liberal as well as paternal kindness ; 
but notwithstanding all, he was regarded as one who before his birth had 


“ fallen into a pit of ink, 
From which the wide sea could not wash him clean again.” 


I believe I loved Philip all the better because every body seemed to 
keep the bitter fact of his birth in their memory. He was nearly twenty- 
one years old. I was seventeen. I had never disobeyed my parents, and 
I regarded my mother as a superior being. I was required to treat 
Philip as a stranger; and I could give him no explanation without 
wounding him more than I could ever bear to wound him. Poor fellow ! 
I did not doubt that he regarded his birth as the mark of Cain upon 
him. How could I ever allude to the terrible fact? He saved me from 
my trouble by a manly frankness, which greatly increased my respect 
and love for him. One day I met him in a lonely road, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village. He stopped me. 

“Clara,” said he, “I have a word to say to you.” 

The blood rushed to my face, a burning flood. 

“You have said that you loved me,” said he. 

“T have,” I whispered, hardly so as to be heard. 

“‘ Have you changed ?” asked Philip. 

“NO,” said I aloud, and with energy. 

“ Do you shun me of your own free will ?” 

“No, Philip.” 

“ Your parents require it of you, and—your brother also wishes you 
to shun me ?’’ 

“Yes,” I said bravely, and yet with trembling. 

“‘ Because—” he could not utter the words. 

He looked at me appealingly. I answered his thought. 

“Yes, Philip; but I love you better for your great sorrow. I love 
you better for all the affliction Providence has permitted to come upon 
you.” 

“T thank you,” said he, solemnly; “ Clara, if we are faithful to our 
love, our time will come. We shall be happy together some day.” 

I was silent. 

“Do you not believe it ?” 

“T hope for it,” I replied. 
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“ Do not go yet,” said he, as I was about to pass on; “ do not go till 
you have promised me to be faithful to this love.” 

“T can be faithful only to my parents,” said I, bursting into tears; 
“but I will never love any one but you, Philip, unless you forget me. 
Now let me go.” 

“ Our time will come,” said he; and I went on my way. 

I never saw him again, to speak to him, till the day I went to Judge 
Bixby with my father’s note. I met him on the way, and I stopped 
and told him our great sorrow. I could not do otherwise, for my heart 
turned to him with the hope of help. 

“Go to the judge,” said he; “I will be there by the time he has 
read and considered your father’s note.” 

Judge Bixby read the note, and was very much disturbed by it. 

“This is very bad,” said he. ‘ We must send some one at once to 
Medway. William must be released; Philip will go to him. There he is 
now,” said he, as he saw him through the window. Philip came in pre- 
sently. 

“ Melvin, will you go to Medway to-night ?” said the judge. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” said Philip. 

Judge Bixby took his pen and wrote for some minutes ; then he folded 
and addressed his letter without sealing it. Then he wrote a note to my 
father. He then turned to Philip, saying, 

“You will go to Mr. Bentley, and get the notes which he has against 
Mix. Show this letter to him, which I have written to a legal friend of 
mine in Medway. If Mr. Bentley thinks of any thing more that he 
wishes me to write, you can return to me; otherwise, you had better go 
on to Medway to-night. I think you will do well to stay at Mix’s tavern, 
and when you pay your bill offer him this note.” He took a fifty-dollar 
note from his pocket, and handed it to Philip. “He has been so successful 
of late, he may give you one of those twenty-dollar notes in change for 
this, if you appear to be a stranger merely passing over the road. Rascals 
are very often fools.” 

Philip and I went out together. At the door he said, “I will bid 
you good-by, and hasten to your father. You can come at your leisure. 
You may be sure I shall do my best, and you know for whose sake I 
do it.” 

His words comforted me in my great sorrow. I went home slowly, 
not wishing to arrive till Philip was gone. I met him at the door. He 
took my hand, pressed it in silence, and went away. My parents said 
little, and did not allude to the fact that Philip had gone to Medway. 

I retired early, but spent the night in sleepless agony. J prayed for 
my poor brother in prison, and for all other prisoners. I felt sure that 
Philip would do William no good. I was glad to find in the morning 
that my father hoped that much good would result from his efforts. It 
was Tuesday evening when Philip left. He would arrive in Medway at 
two o'clock the next morning. By Friday we ought to hear from him. 
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The day came, but no letter. I was indescribably miserable, and my 
father and mother were very anxious. I could not speak freely to my 
parents. The night previous I had passed through an experience strange 
to many, but the like of it had happened to me several times. I could not 
speak of it at home, and my heart seemed like to break that I could not. 
Finally, I determined to go to Judge Bixby with my secret. As there 
was no news from my brother, I asked leave to go to the judge, osten- 
sibly to make inquiries. 

Judge Bixby seemed to pity me very much, when I came into his 
office. 

“ Have you heard any thing from my brother ?” said I. 

“Yes, dear,” said he ; and then he seemed sorry he had made the 
admission. “The fact is, Miss Clara, we have been quite put back in 
our proceedings ; but we hope to have good news for you by Monday, or 
Tuesday,—certainly by Wednesday.” 

I wished so; much to tell him my experience, but I feared, he would 
think me crazed, or untruthful. But the necessity to unburden my heart 
to some one constrained me, and I said, 

“T want to tell you, judge, what I saw last night. As I lay in my 
bed, looking into the darkness, I saw Philip. I shut my eyes and put 
my hands over them ; but still I saw Philip Melvin. He was in a large 
room, in a kind of hotel; there was no lock on the door, and he tried to 
fasten the door with his knife; but I saw he had failed to do it effectu- 
ally. The knife-blade broke nearly off, but the handle did not fall away. 
He could not see this, but I saw it. And I saw through the door, and 
saw a man on the outside of the door, in the hall. It was half-past two 
in the morning, as I saw by Philip's watch. He took off his coat and 
hung it beside a chair, and then lay down in his clothes. Presently he 
fell into a heavy sleep. I felt perfectly sure that a cup of coffee he had 
taken when he came in had some kind of sleeping-powder init. As he 
slept, I saw a bad-looking man come into the room ; he had a complexion 
almost like a mulatto, and only one eye. It was perfectly dark in the 
room, and yet I saw him come in, as plainly as I had seen Philip before 
he put out his light. He took Philip’s coat and examined the pockets; he 
took out the pocket-book, laid the coat again across the chair, and then 
he went out. ‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘my poor brother is ruined now;’ for I 
knew that your letter was in that pocket-book, and I supposed the notes 
given to my father by Mix were there also. I was in despair, but I fol- 
lowed the man from the room; he had left his light outside the door. 
He took up the light and went to a distant room, and locked himself in ; 
I saw him take that fifty-dollar note from the pocket-book ; I read ‘ Mer- 
rimac Bank’ on it with perfect ease; then he took your letter to that 
lawyer in Medway, and read it, and then, holding it in the candle, he 
burned it; he took out several other papers, but I did not clearly see 
what they were. All this may seem false and foolish to you, judge, but 
I am sure it all really happened. Something within me assures me that 
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it is all true,—that it has happened to Philip Melvin, and if you ever see 
him, I believe he will tell you so.” 

The judge was reputed a sceptic in religion, and I feared very much 
I should get only his contempt for my relation. When I had finished 
he said very kindly, 

“ All this is very strange and curious. Mix has but one eye, and he 
has had fever and ague till he looks like a mulatto. Young Melvin was 
here yesterday ; he had lost his pocket-book containing my letter to my 
legal friend, also he had lost the fifty-dollar bank-note, which was on the 
Merrimac Bank. Fortunately he had put Mix’s notes, and some memo- 
randa, in the lining of his hat. He came back for another letter and 
further instructions. He did not see any one in Medway but the one- 
eyed tavern-keeper and a servant. He took the morning-train back, and 
I expect to hear from him on Tuesday. I had marked the bank-note, so 
it is probable the miserable man has stolen a rope to hang himself, in 
taking it. Now, my little girl,” said the judge pleasantly, “ if you see 
any more wonders to-night, I hope they will be pleasant ones. I have 
had abundant evidence of the truth of the facts claimed for clair- 
voyance, even to the breaking of Philip’s knife, which I happen to know 
was broken as you said. Tell your father that I have heard from Melvin; 
that there is some unavoidable delay; but that I shall expect to hear 
good news by Tuesday.” 

I was not again clairvoyant; but on Wednesday evening my brother 
and Philip Melvin came. We were all overjoyed; but my joy was 
greatest, I am sure, for Philip had brought him. Brother asked Philip 
to stay to supper, and my father and mother begged him to do so; but 
he said cheerfully, that he must go directly to the judge, and give an 
account of himself; and he left William to tell us his own story. 

My brother said, “ Mix would have given us much trouble; for he 
gave out that the notes against him were forged. But the rascal had 
stolen Philip’s pocket-book. It had a marked bank-note in it for fifty 
dollars. Our lawyer set one of Mix’s creditors to dun him very sharply, 
and at last he told him that he would take fifty dollars for a debt of a 
hundred. This drew forth the marked note, and Mix is now shut up in 
my place. Search has been made in his house, and in a false back to his 
writing-desk some thousands, in bills of the same kind that he gave me, 
have been found.” 

Our great trouble was past; my brother had been honourably re- 
stored to us. But poverty was upon us like an armed man. The little 
money that William had been able to collect would do very little toward 
paying for our home; and besides, we were obliged to take it for our 
present support. It seemed sure that we must lose our cottage, which 
we had named “Sunny Home.” My parents and William were greatly 
afflicted, but I had a presentiment of coming help. Only the day before 
our home must be paid for, or lost, Judge Bixby came to see my father. 

“‘T have been very sorry, Mr. Bentley,” said he, “that no oneghas 
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been able to loan you the money to save your place. It is hard to be 
poor, and have all one’s friends poor. Iam happy to tell you now, at the 
eleventh hour, that one has come forward to advance you the money.” 

My father uttered an exclamation of surprise; my mother said, 
“Thank God!” fervently. 

“ But who will do this, judge?” asked my father. 

“Our young friend Philip Melvin, who has just come into possession 
of his father’s property. When Philip was seven years old, his father 
died. On his deathbed he told his mother of Philip, and willed his large 
property to him ; I was appointed the boy’s guardian; and as Philip was 
twenty-one yesterday, I delivered up my trust. Philip will be admitted 
to the bar soon. He has fine ability, an irreproachable character, and a 
larger property than any one in Rosalba. IfI had a daughter to give in 
marriage,” said the judge, regardless of my blushes, “I would sooner 
give her to Philip Melvin than to any man I know.” 

A spasm of mental pain passed over my father’s countenance. 
“Thank Heaven, we are saved!” he said, “and only at the expense of a 
false and wicked pride. Judge Bixby, will you ask Philip to call here?” 

“T will,” said our friend. 

That evening Philip came, and sat alone with my father for a while. 
Then my mother was admitted to the conference. “They both asked me 
to forgive them for their pride,” said Philip to me. ‘TI have always 
regarded them more in pity than in anger. I have borne my lot as 
patiently as I could, and Providence has been kind to me at last. Our 
time has come, darling Clara.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said I. 

“You have loved me for myself, Clara; and we shall be happy. 
Your brother has treated me like his own brother since the day we met 
in Medway Jail; but he has often said to me, ‘Only much afiliction can 
ever conquer my parents’ pride of family, and prejudices about birth. 
And then William said, ‘ As if an infant were to be cursed for the sin of 
those who gave it life.’ I replied, ‘So far as such a prejudice can be 
made a preventive of crime, it is just, and I bow to it for the sake of the 
innocent.’ Now, Clara, since we can leave your parents comfortable, and 
in William’s care, I wish to go where no man will ever ask who were my 
parents.” 

I respected his sorrow; and I said, “I will go to the end of the world 
with you, my Philip.” And thus it is that our graves will be far from 
those of our kindred. 
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Loops and Parentheses. 


Loox at this railway-map. Here you may see the main line running 
straight and clear, with just a curve or inclination every now and then, 
as it takes in this important town or avoids that difficult ridge; but run- 
ning clear and unbroken from end to end—the main line, leading from 
the Metropolis in the south, to that small town in the extreme north. It 
is pretty to look at on the map; pleasant to speculate on all the wealth 
it takes down from centre to extremity ; to philosophise on the great 
thoughts that planned it, and the great thoughts that palpitate along its 
iron rails, as day by day it bears fresh mental life from the town, and 
brings back the healthy strength of nature. It is the emblem of human 
going—that clear, straight main line; the sign of a man’s steadfast 
career; passing from the heart of life to the last station where the tide 
sweeps in and the land is lost in the ocean, and gathering and giving on 
every inch of its way. But see, every now and then branch out smaller 
lines, some stopping short at a neighbouring town where they have their 
terminus, and where there is no beyond ; but others making sweeps which 
include a whole district, large or small according to conditions, and then 
run back into the main line again, with no greater difficulty than a switch, 
and a porter to turn the handle. These are the loop-lines, or railway 
parentheses. They have just flung themselves off the main road for a 
moment—just digressed into strange lands to see what they were like, 
and to fertilise them with some of their own abounding life—and then have 
come back to the more important bearing of their way ; including, not 
staying, giving life and motion and enterprise, but receiving none ; or, at 
least, so little as to be inappreciable in the larger aggregate of their being. 
How different the two conditions ! how unequal the fate, and those chances 
which make up circumstance! That loop-line is every thing in the world 
to the district which it encloses; but what is that district to the main 
road ?’—a mere nothing, a breath, a word, a drop in the ocean, one feather 
of the swan, one note in the concert, absolutely without value or signi- 
ficance in that big arterial traffic! Ah, how many loop-lines in life I 
have seen! What affections given, which have been all the world to the 
receiver, but nothing save a loop, a parenthesis, to the bestower! What 
patient little souls have sat by the side of the strong man’s career; have 
been content to watch the mighty life flow on and on, far away from their 
following, and out of the reach of their attaining; and have sat there, pa- 
tient and uncomplaining, satisfied with the half-scornful, hurried including, 
the momentary gathering up of the weaker, which was all the love or 
thought that could be snatched from the grander current! History is 
full of such loops ; so is our own life too, and the world of our friends, if 
we care to look nearly. 

When that gallant troop of Dragoons went down to Littlegate, and 
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set the world of its secluded village in a blaze of love and pride, what 
mattered it to them, jovial rovers, with each one of them a sweetheart in 
every garrison-town in England, if they broke half a score more hearts, 
and destroyed some dozens of happy homes? What mattered it, especially 
to Captain Lovelace, that pretty May Flower grew paler and paler, when 
he and his gallant troop had ridden away, and the music of his tender 
words was hushed for her, and the light of his eyes quenched? What had 
he to do with the long sad sickness that followed on hopes betrayed and 
love deceived? It was but a loop in his life that the brave captain had 
made, and May Flower was only one of the many pleasant little meadows 
through which he had run his iron course. When he quitted Littlegate, 
he turned back upon the main road of his career, and rushed headlong 
onward, without one backward thought or glance to the world he had 
disturbed and the life he had destroyed. But May Flower lay in the 
meadow-grass by the side of the hard black rails, withered, scorched, and 
dead. What matter? Every gallant man makes loops such as these ; 
and is it his fault if creatures are weak, and the ploughshare digs deep ? 

May’s sister made such a loop on her own account, when she went up 
to London three years ago, intent on a matrimonial prize, and a rent-roll 
worth the handling. This was her main line, and she was not one to be 
thrown off it—not one to run up into some insignificant little valley where 
she would be lost among the hills, and with no outlet leading any where. 
And if that susceptible young artist chose to throw himself in her way, 
was she to be blamed that she made a loop, and ran round him, and ga- 
thered him up to herself, and took all the life out of him, and then left 
him to his fate, while she sped on to the gilded tower which was the ul- 
timate object of her life’s journey ? That young artist was never the 
same mau again; his ambition died within him, and hope and love and 
passion, all were trampled under foot and buried among the weeds ; his 
genius, once so rich and vivid, grew pale and colourless; his temper, once 
so bright, grew soured and morose; his mother lest her son, his sisters 
their brother, his friends their steadfast mate,—all because May Flower’s 
sister had carelessly flung him the unimportant outlying fragments of her 
being, and had taken back from him—his soul. 

O women, women! what noble possibilities of manhood you have 
wrecked and ruined, all for the base, poor, paltry pleasure of trifling with 
a brave man’s heart! Sadder to witness than even woman’s despair is the 
shipwreck of a man’s better self; sadder because more positive, because 
the loss of active doing is worse to the world than the loss of individual 
happiness, and because, when a man’s nature is ruined, he fails to the gene- 
rations as well as to himself. A woman sits at home and weeps, but her 
tears have no poison in them,—they are only salt and very bitter to her 
own lips; but a man rushes out into life to devastate in revenge; or at 
best he passes along the road a mere soulless vagabond, neither sowing 
nor reaping, without work and without blessing. 

Many are the loops made by our loves; some of them harmless little 
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loops,—slender rails, wreathed with flowers and ivy, thrown carelessly 
abroad to enclose a certain moss-rose, or bear away the sweetness of a 
wild hawthorn-tree on the moors ;—loops which have no kind of influence 
on the main line, taking out no strength to make, and leaving no ruin 
when done. And others—yes, there are other lines that are only loops 
too, and yet are never wholly cut off from the great artery,—never quite 
loosen the threads that bind them up with the beating heart: loops once 
run through the quiet cloisters of some old cathedral town, or out in the 
fresh fields and the dim woods, with only nature and love to bear them 
company together,—loops that were kept from joining in with that great 
artery, and making one line together, perhaps by poverty, perhaps by 
evil tongues, by difference of creed maybe, or by cold distrust of the 
power of love and work; but which are never wholly severed, and still 
run side by side, small, unseen, but not unfelt; buried in the hard road, 
and invisible to the world’s eye, but palpitating breath for breath and 
step by step together,—the unseen love and the outward life, the lost loop 
and the main line,—never to be thoroughly divorced, nay, not even in 
death! Nay, not even in death; for then they will join together, and the 
barriers of circumstance and the world be finally removed to the fuil 
fruition of an eternity of love and joy. 

How often, too, is marriage itself but a loop in life; sometimes a loop 
including rich pastures and grandly-planned towns, sometimes nothing 
but a barren tract, with crag and swamp for all its accidents of scenery. 
If it has been a marriage of short duration, the loop runs back to the 
main line without disturbing a stone on its way. It is all as if it had 
never been, save the memory of the quiet fields and shady dingles out 
there in the tranquil country, where the birds sang so sweetly and the 
flowers bloomed so richly, and the whole air was redolent of love and the 
ear'th beautiful with joy. But all that has gone now! Back to the busy 
world,—back to the swift and solitary career,—back to the strife and the 
turmoil, the heaving chest, and the straining hand,—that pleasant dream 
of love lies like the buried flowers hidden among the roots of the old 
trees, and the world claims back its worker, and life wrests its prize from 
death. Oh, those sad, sad loops !—those tear-written parentheses of young 
marriages, when the morning song of the birds was stilled ere it was noon, 
and the mournful beauty of the night came on before the day had even 
worn to its height! Dreams! dreams! why did they ever rise to disturb 
the placid waking of the days? 

Loops, too, are marriages which do not fulfil their promise of union,— 
which are only accidents, and not absorbents,—which keep themselves 
as circumstances apart from the main line, existing as excrescences not 
incorporate with the stream of life elsewhere flowing. They are mere 
parentheses in the body of the text, scarce helping to the better un- 
derstanding of its meaning, and certainly not part of the written law. 
The line runs round them, and includes them; but though it knits them 
up with its own going, it does not receive from them health or help, or 
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give them back strength or vitality. They are districts lying apart, with 
a network of communication,—that is all. And when the districts are 
cold and stony,—full of sand-heaps, where only couch-grass and ground- 
sel and the baser weeds find their foothold,—when what there is of 
human life scattered up and down is given up to all manner of bitter- 
ness or folly,—we cannot wonder if the main line runs back on itself at 
the earliest opportunity, and narrows the loop into the smallest space 
possible. 

What right has Mrs. Fretful to feel aggrieved that her husband pre- 
fers his club to her society, and makes untimely use of his latch-key, when 
she never receives him without querulous complainings; when she checks 
every expansive impulse, and chills every warm belief; when she in- 
sists that the whole world is hastening to the condemnation that has no 
reprieve, and that he, Mr. Fretful, will be one of the earliest condemned ? 
A man wants a little sunshine in his home; he does not want to be met 
with reproaches, or tears, or lamentations of all kinds. He is weary per- 
haps, having had the battle of life to fight pretty stiffly on his own plat- 
form ; he may have come off badly in the business he undertook to-day, 
and may have had many a hard knock in the struggle, which has left him 
with an aching head and bruised muscles :—does he not need, then, peace 
and rest in hishome? does he not need the tender heart that can feel, and 
the soft hand that can soothe? When his weary limbs droop for the hour 
of repose, is it well to give them a bed of thorns, which shall but change 
the manner of his pain? And yet this is what Mrs. Fretful does when 
she meets her husband with sourness and repining, then reproaches him 
with procuring, away from her, the pleasures she will neither grant nor 
share. 

What does the main line find when it runs out of its course and falls 
among the stony places and the weedy sand-hills? A place of rest? A 
brave old town where it may build its shed, and arch-in its roof, and stay 
its further travel, content with so fine a terminus? Not it! it finds 
nothing but barrenness and desolation; so steams away from that un- 
grateful region at the speed of an express. Mrs. Fretful has only herself 
to thank that her marriage has not been a success,—an intermingling of 
their two lives, and not a mere isolated loop—a mere interpolated paren- 
thesis. If by chance sorrow shall ever teach her wisdom, and her tears 
fall like living water on the barren sands of her nature, there may 
yet be time for the fair and fruitful town, where the journey may 
end, and the terminus be built. But, alas! alas! the Mrs. Fretfuls of life 
never did any thing half so wise yet as to overcome their weakness, and 
resolve on braver things. The couch-grass strangles the wheat, the 
groundsel pushes out the barley, and fretfulness and repining destroy all 
that there is of great or good or loving in the human heart. 

And when that foolish little feather-head, Florinda, wilfully saddens 
her husband by her undisguised flirting,—flirting, I grant you, that has 
no harm in it, and means nothing but its own silly pleasure,—we cannot 
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wonder then, either, if the strong man’s main line remains alone and dis- 
tinct, and if his union with Florinda is nothing but a loop, after all,—an 
accident, a circumstance, and no interfusion of their two beings, as 
marriage should be. He stands apart and looks on, sorrowfully, per- 
haps sternly ; humiliated in his pride, and disappointed in his love; but 
unless he tears asunder the banding that holds them both together,—un- 
less he rives up the rails and breaks down the banks,—the best and only 
thing left him is just to stand apart and look on; to make his loop, too, 
as narrow as possible; to freight his carriages with the least amount of 
wealth from the mart of his life, and then to go off and onward, sadly 
and alone, to the town where the tide washes up the eternal waves, and 
the land is lost in the ocean. It might have been different. The strong 
man asked nothing better than a companion for his pleasures and a 
sympathiser in his pains; but Florinda was able to bring him only what 
she had for her dowry of heart and intelligence, and this was all too light and 
airy for real comradeship with one whose gravity was to her moroseness, 
and his very force an oppression. And yet what business had that main 
line,—with all its wealth of human power and work for the generations, 
its burden of great thoughts and strong deeds,—what right had it to run 
off into garden-plots where nothing more important than lilies and tulips 
and damask-roses grew against the hedgerows? His fit country was the 
rich pasture-lands, with the farms ‘nested among the trees, and the 
golden corn lying on the southern slopes; with herds of sleek cows 
grazing by the stream, and the village mill going merrily to the rush of 
the clear waters. He could have brought there iron-stone, and ore, big 
boulders for the churches, and coke for the furnaces, and cotton for the 
spinning-wheel; he could have brought there all the strength of labour 
and the power of man’s busy brain, and he would have taken back to 
himself corn and milk and honey, and the happy voices of the little chil- 
dren and the soft hands of the village-girls. His man’s strength would 
have mated itself with woman’s richness, that, round about their knees, 
might have grown up the best perfection of their kind. As it was, he 
gathered only garden flowers, and they faded before the day’s duties 
were well begun. 

The man to work, and the woman to love; the man to earn, and the 
woman to distribute; the man to protect, and the woman to cling,—ah! 
that is the ideal life, which, unhappily, so few ever attain. Fewest of all 
those strong men of active work and manly labours who link to their fate 
those pretty puppets, those tinsel dolls of womanhood, whose life lies all 
among the gewgaws and the toys, and whose heart is nothing but a 
bunch of gilded charms, as hollow and as venal. 

Loops and parentheses !—how thick they fall upon our way! how they 
stud the living page with their impressive signs! What poetry they 
contain sometimes! and, ah, what crushed and broken hearts they tell of 
too! That sole parenthesis of my childless life—that little gentle girl 
who stepped down from heaven for her brief day, just long enough to 
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know the wording of a mother’s love and the deliciousness of her baby- 
life, when that precious word was written and then so quickly effaced, 
the book of days which its pleasant song had blazoned in gold grew dull 
and clouded, and never carried the echo of music to my heart again! 
That little bright-haired girl! she was but a slender silver cord knit up 
for a short span in the cold gray mantle of my life; she was but a brief 
word of poetry and love and heavenly music set in between two brackets 
on the page; but when the silver cord broke off, and the brief word was 
hushed, there was no more joy for me, no hope, and no return. My love- 
less line of life had made one little curve; it had gone in among the daisy- 
fields, and to the woods where the blue-bells and anemones were grow- 
ing; it had passed by the robin’s nest, and heard the skylark singing ;— 
and all this was in the morning, when the dew lay on the grass : by the 
time the sun was above the hills, it had enclosed only a young child’s 
grave. This was my loop-line, and this the acre which fate and death 
sowed for me. 

Sad, too, was that mother’s loop-line wherein lay her brave boy 
drenched with the salt waves and drowned in their pitiless wrath. She 
had looked long over the sea for him; she had prayed when the winds 
moaned loud, and the waves ran high ; and most of all, she had prayed 
on the day when the breakers took a gallant ship and beat her like wild 
beasts against the rocks. But her prayers were lost in the loud moaning, 
and her tears fell unheeded among the salt spray ; and the ship was flung 
upon the rocks, flung again and again, as a band of tigers might have 
flung a crippled deer among the fern; and there floated slowly out to 
the illimitable sea the dead body of her boy—the last word of all her 
hopes. And then what had been the main stanza in the poem of her love 
became now a mere parenthesis ; a mere hope set in between brackets, but 
never destined to fulfilment. 

Another such loop-line is sprinkled with blood, where the enemy’s 
ball made a breach across the lines, and shattered their precious freight 
of youth and ambition to the dust. Of late years there have been many 
such: the first cantos of heroic poems broken off before the tale was told ; 
the opening strains of holy oratorios silenced before the master-theme was 
played. The loop-lines enclosing lives unfulfilled are very sad. The 
harvest blighted before it ripens, the fruit blasted in the bud, the life 
destroyed before its maturity—ah! these are solemn mysteries ; mysteries 
which, if explained, would unlock the greatest secret of heaven and earth. 
That the grain should fall to the sickle when full in the ear and ready ; 
that the fruit should be gathered when ripe; that old age should lie down 
to sleep, and life renew itself in that sole Castalia of the gods, the river 
of death,—seems easy to understand, and of necessary order; but the 
premature fall of things young and of natural uses — what theologian 
will explain that, and what philosopher reconcile? 


But, apart from these graver kinds, there are sometimes unimportant 
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and unproductive runnings, as brief as a summer's day and as brig ht, 
where the way lies only among pleasant places, enclosing no regrets, and 
leaving behind no disappointments. Of such are summer trips abroad, or 
the autumn months spent down among our own dear lakes and lovely 
mountains; of such are those sparkling temporary friendships, where we 
see nothing but beauty and amiability, and do not linger long enough to 
probe down to what is unlovely and ungraceful. Rich as the latest 
vintage, sweet as the ripest grape, bright and spotless as virgin gold, are 
those temporary friendships, those wayside flowers of chance. We pluck 
them for a moment and place them in our bosoms, and admire their fra- 
grance, and rejoice in their beauty; but we journey on from that wayside 
halting-place, and before we reach the inn where we are to pass the night, 
the flowers have dropped from our hands, and we remember them no 
more. Still they were gladdening while their freshness lasted—pleasant 
little runnings, leading nowhere and including nothing—merry interjec- 
tions between parenthetical lines, which made us smile when we read 
them, but which have no kind of connexion with the text, no giving or 
getting from the main line. 

Partnerships are loops too; sometimes all askew, and with the traffic 
falling to one side, and utterly unable to be dragged up the steep incline, 
which either honesty or incapacity, either want of suspicion or want of 
insight, has raised up. And these loops, starting from prosperity, have 
often run into the main line again just below the level which the waters 
of the Bankruptcy Court have flooded. One ought to be very careful with 
whom one runs these parallel lines, these double loops, where there is 
facing for only one to the south, and where the cuttings are so perilously 
low, and the embankment so giddy and so toppling. Many a good man 
has been submerged, and never got his head above the waters again, all 
because he ran a partnership loop from the main line to the lower level, 
and did not study the gradients. 

House-taking is a loop, a parenthesis of not unfrequent grating and 
ungenial sound; servants are parentheses, and rarely satisfactory ones ; 
so are friends, whose coming and going stud the weekly ledger with in- 
numerable brackets ; dinner-parties are parentheses of nervous import to 
inexperienced mistresses short of efficient hands and with a cook of doubt- 
ful powers ; a ball is a young girl’s parenthesis, but a parenthesis that 
fills up a whole page and often overflows into the type beyond. I have 
known more than one young girl whose life-reading has been permanently 
affected by a ball-room paragraph, and whose ears never quite lost the 
echo of what she heard there. And I have known others who bound 
up their parentheses between the leaves of their church-services, and for 
every prayer to Gop sent up a sigh to the man above their heads, who 
then represented to them the Idea of the Divine. The clerical loop-line 
is rather a favourite one for young maidens to travel on, but hazardous 
too, only one being able to turn the switch and run into the main line, and 
many falling bruised and maimed in the struggle for the pointsman. 
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Sometimes a man makes his whole life a series of parentheses, in the 
way of work and a profession; never sticking to the body of his text, 
never running a main line at all, but starting off right and left, paren- 
thesis within parenthesis, loop strung on to loop, and never reaching vil- 
lage ‘or castle, home or citadel, till he rushes into the last town, the one 
stationary terminus by the ocean, whence is no return. Very unsatisfac- 
tory is that man’s engineering, always through cold clay lands or cragg 
deserts, with nothing growing fit for food or fodder; never among the 
corn-lands nor about the gold-fields, and never halting at town or ham- 
let where he might settle down and do a day’s real work. The men who 
try every profession rarely succeed in one, but turn back upon failure as 
the circles of an engine-turned watch all meet and converge in the centre 
whence they have all originally started. The parentheses of the restless 
man are among the most certain failures ever written. So in general 
are the parentheses of the scheming man, the man ~-ho tries to supple- 
ment his natural profession, and to leap by bounds irto the fortune which 
he would be sure to gain by steady walking. So are the parentheses of 
the unprofessional man, the man cast loose upon society without anchoring 
ground any where, but compelled to fish for gudgeons if he would have 
to-day’s dinner, and to fish for them by all manner of ways because never 
brought up to the scientific knowledge of one. He‘rarely prospers, for- 
tunately for his kind; and is always running with a broken-down engine, 
wheezy and rickety, with which he drives into swamps and wastes, 
and through the shingles of the seashore, picking up what lies beneath 
his feet, but without a saleable freight, a station, a starting-point, or 
a destination. He calls his wheezy old engine Universality, but the 
world daubs Incapacity beneath. And the world’s christening is not far 
wrong. 

A new book is a parenthesis in the day’s reading; a very large one 
when the page opens against the prayers for the sick, and the reading 
begins and ends with pain. New clothes and jewels dot a woman’s page 
with many pretty little breaks and brackets; a new play may run a loop 
lined with rails of gold round the manager’s box, and knit up a wreath of 
unfading laurel into the actor’s tinsel crown; a new popular air brackets 
half the town with weariness, and the other half—the street-boys—with 
a vocal elysium; while a good opera, or any other real work of Art, can 
scarcely be called parenthetical to humanity at all, but rather a small 
and beautifully printed text, interlined among the coarser letters, and 
running line by line to the end. The Panathenaic prize is no parenthesis 
even now, neither is the Milo Venus, nor the Apollo, nor any other form 
of the Greek Divine ; and the painted poems of Raphael and Leonardo are 
just as stirring now as when they were first uttered. No; we cannot call 
Art a parenthesis, a loop-line apart from the main road, but words inter- 
fused and not to be cut out from the text; agolden cable intertwined 
and not to be detached from the rails. Of this value to man is the 
True, which Art in its highest form expresses in all tongues and to all time. 
VOL. VI. F 
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And what if life itself is but a loop? if this world, this living, toiling, 
busy earth, is only a parenthesis in the great book of Creation? if the end 
and aim of being is from a far different starting-place, and to quite another 
terminus to any thing we see or dream of here? if the progress of creation 
includes the onward journeying of the soul, and this human manifestation, 
this earthly life, is but a town, a station, a loop-line run off from the main ? 
If so, Gop help those whose switches are broken and who cannot get back 
on to the up-rails again !—not until they have run back far, very far, and 
so are mercifully let to work upward again, through another series of loops 
and links. If life is such as this, where, O my friends, will that ter- 
minus by the sea find you and me? 

E. L. L. 
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Che Danube in Hungary. 





Cuapter I. 
THE RIVER. 


Now is the season of summer excursions; and while half the population 
of England is away from home on its summer trip, the remaining half,— 
obliged to remain in charge of house, family, and business,—dreamily 
looks forward to the future or back to the past, when it may also forget 
all the trouble and turmoil of life, and freely enjoy the annual holiday. 

It is a question with some whether they cannot vary a little the old- 
fashioned and time-honoured resorts, and strike out in some new or less 
worn path. It is, no doubt, difficult. Paris, Belgium, the Rhine, Swit- 
zerland,—these are the first and best known. Beyond these there are 
many, but each has its drawback. Time and money are in the way. 
There is often too little of either to attempt a new route; and if there is 
plenty of one, the other is too frequently wanting. 

There are travellers who love the water; and for them the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean steamers will do en grand what the Gravesend and 
Margate steamers so admirably perform on their smaller and more 
homely scale of misery. There are other travellers who object to the 
water, and there number is also great. For such there are the railroads, 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and generally throughout Europe. Others, 
again, will take to the lakes, English or foreign, or to the mountains, 
high or of moderate elevation, as circumstances admit. 

Leaving the multitudes to select a route for themselves, let us say a 
word to those who desire, if possible, to escape from the great herd, and, 
confident in their powers of French and German, intend to quit the high- 
roads in search of “fresh fields and pastures new.” Such often need a 
little help, and we propose to offer a few hints derived from recent per- 
sonal experience. 

Of tourists of this kind let us ask: Have you visited the Danube? 
It is astonishing how little the Danube is known to English people gene- 
rally. We do not mean to hint that, in these days of universal knowledge, 
any of the great geographical facts relating to that river are unfamiliar 
to our readers. They know its length and its breadth, its sources and its 
delta, its cities and its peoples ; but, in spite of all this, we repeat that the 
Danube is an unknown river in many important senses of that expression, 
and we wish to show that it onght not to be so, and need not be so, any 
longer. 

The Danube is the greatest European river. It could swallow up the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and half-a-dozen more of the other great rivers of 
Enrope, without there being very much difference in its volume or the 
rate of its progress. It is, beyond all comparison, the gigantic river of 
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Europe, and all its features correspond. But—chiefly because the Danube 
flows towards the east, and empties itself into the Black Sea, instead of 
flowing west, south, or north, and entering the Atlantic, the Mediterra- 
nean, or the Baltic—it is practically neglected. Out of every thousand 
average English travellers who have visited the Rhine, it is doubtful 
whether a score have seen the Danube, and of these not five have ventured 
below Vienna. And yet the Danube in Germany, before reaching Vienna, 
may be said to be inits infancy. It is a noble, wild, wasteful, mischievous, 
and promising youngster; but it has not yet done, and it is too wild to 
be likely to do, much that is useful. It is hardly yet broken-in to serious 
work. But what an infancy of promise! Look at the glorious, though 
short and broken, portions of picturesque scenery near Linz and Passau ; 
look at it where the Ister and the Inn come rolling into it, doubling its vo- 
lume and preparing it for the work it has on hand. During all this course 
it is an exulting and an abounding stream, but it is not the Danube in 
its grandeur and its majesty. 

To see the Danube, then, it must be followed into Hungary and 
through Hungary, where it receives the drainage of the Carpathians and 
the Eastern Alps. It must be seen in those vast plains that stretch away 
to the east. Those Iron Gates must be passed that now almost shut in 
its waters, and that formerly, when closed, rendered half Europe a vast 
lake. ‘The Danube of Hungary must be seen as well as the Danube of 
Germany. 

And this is an easy and pleasant, and by no means an expensive, trip. 
The distance from England is great, but the railway and steamboat are 
available, the fares are low; and, once away from the travelled thorough- 
fare, the inns are of the old-fashioned kind, sufficiently comfortable with- 
out heavy bills. 

Let us convey the reader across Europe on a trip of this kind. The 
account may suggest to some to investigate for themselves, while those 
who are not able to do this may like to know the state of travel in a 
country very little visited by English tourists in this present year of 
1862. 

From London to Vienna was once a long and fatiguing trip. The 
writer well remembers a journey he once made under pressure from 
Vienna to London before railroads were in existence on the Continent. 
For seven long days and nights was he in constant motion over rough 
roads, sometimes in public, sometimes in private vehicles, sometimes in 
steamboats; but never stopping more than an hour at a time, sometimes 
to feed and occasionally to change horses or conveyances, and never once 
sleeping in a bed of any kind. Nowadays such journeys seem terri- 
ble; then they were by no means uncommon, but they were not the 
less trying. 

The contrast, however, is wonderful. Starting from London after 
dinner on any one day, Cologne is reached in ample time for a comfort- 
able dinner on the next, even allowing some hours’ rest at Ostend. Leaving 
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Cologne again in the evening, Dresden is reached next morning, and, if 
desirable, Vienna the morning after. There are no delays, no discomforts, 
no danger of bad food,—all is as easy and straightforward as a journey 
from London to Brighton. Except at the entrance to Austria, where a 
formal, but gratis, examination still takes place, there is no passport re- 
quired, none being even asked for now at the frontiers of Belgium or 
Prussia. Even the examination of luggage is reduced to a minimum, 
and often not a box is touched. 

At Vienna one is in a new world. The city has been well called the 
Paris, and its inhabitants the French, of Germany. ‘The gaiety and live- 
liness is very striking, after visiting Berlin, Dresden, or any other German 
capital. Few would be inclined to quit Vienna without a glance at its 
peculiarities and various objects of interest. 

Still, Vienna is only a stage of our proposed journey. After a short 
repose,—for, however easy, a journey of a thousand miles is still fatiguing, 
—we must again enter the railway carriage, and we have still before us the 
trip across Hungary. But it is very pleasantly and rapidly performed. 
After a dinner such as Vienna only can furnish, e.g. a delicate soup, a 
slice of the exquisite small sturgeon called Dick or Fogasch, a Wiener 
Schnitzel (a savoury cutlet greatly to be recommended), and a delicious 
pudding,—for all of which Vienna is worthily celebrated,—we take rail at 
half-past two p.m., and by a quick train make the best of our way to 
Baziasch, a distance of about 450 English miles. We reach the end of 
our journey the following morning about half-past eight, stopping half an 
hour for supper at Pesth, which is reached in six and a half hours from 
Vienna. 

Let not the traveller expect too much from this railway journey. It 
is rapid, and the carriages are very comfortable, and it is certainly cheap. 
The fare by first class is about sixty-five shillings, and by second class, 
which is even more comfortable and cooler in warm weather, only forty- 
eight shillings (about a penny-farthing per mile); but the country is 
decidedly more useful than ornamental. We are traversing those vast 
plains of the Danube and its tributaries, where wealth in vegetable pro- 
duce is not excelled in any part of the world; but such plains are not 
picturesque. Year after year, generation after generation, are these 
fields sown and reaped with the same crops, and always with the same 
success. ‘T'rue it is that now and then an enemy will come and destroy 
the hopes of the farmer; but this enemy is the locust, not the drought or 
the flood, not the cold or the heat. All these come, and all in extremes 
never experienced in our islands of the West; but they do little or nothing 
to prevent the ripening of the crop, whereas the locust, when he appears, 
sweeps the land like a devouring flame, leaving nothing behind him. 

Very rich in corn and wine are the plains we are now crossing, and 
not less valuable, as a means of carrying away this wealth, is the railroad 
we are taking advantage of. For this railroad does not look for its pro- 
fits from the transport of passengers, though, as is always the case, these 
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have increased most rapidly where there seemed least probability. It is 
essentially a business line, and, with all its embranchments (which toge- 
ther add another 450 miles of road), is earning as much as could reason- 
ably be expected, and telling on the cultivation of Hungary to an extent 
little thought of in the west of Europe. 

Except near Presburg, and at one or two other spots, very far asunder, 
the whole line not only runs over a dead level, but has no high land of 
any kind in sight. A few important towns are passed, but little or no- 
thing is seen of them; and the traveller is deposited at Baziasch, the final 
terminus, with as little idea of the country and people as if he had been 
journeying in a prison-van. 

Along the whole line of route, all he will have been able to make out 
concerning Hungary will probably be, that there are in it hardly any human 
habitations, extremely few trees, and no fences. He will have seen some 
flocks of sheep, some herds of wild-looking white cattle with marvellously 
long, elegantly-curved, and twisted horns, and a few human beings in high 
sheepskin-caps, sheepskin tunics with the wool almost worn off, and 
trousers, once white and loose, tucked within the shabbiest and most use- 
less of old half-boots. Near one or two of the stations he may also have 
seen very simple carts, drawn by horses or oxen. He will not-have seen 
a road, a village, a church, or any fragment of building that looks half-a- 
century old. He will scarcely have seen water, except on crossing the 
principal rivers; and he will thus arrive at Baziasch in a state of mind 
well adapted to receive new ideas. 

At Baziasch he will find a capital railway refreshment room, and a 
_ large hotel, with half-a-dozen small houses, occupying an interval of 

about a hundred yards, intervening between the river and a high steep 
cliff, that here, for the first time since leaving Presburg, interferes to 
prevent a clean sweep across the plains. Beyond Baziasch the railway 
is not likely to extend. 

At length, then, we are in sight of the Danube, not here in its grandeur, 
nor perhaps altogether in its beauty, for there is little remarkable in the 
natural features of the scene before us. But we have a noble river of 
great width and depth rolling silently onwards,—a vast body of water 
that has already performed a course exceeding that of any other Euro- 
pean river, but that still has to traverse many hundred miles, through 
mountain-gorge and wide plains, and unwholesome swamps, before it 
finally spreads out its arms, forms a delta, and loses itself in the Black 
Sea. 

Beyond Baziasch there is no land-travelling in Hungary by any other 
conveyance than a rough cart, without springs, within which a kind of 
chair is swung, large enough to hold two persons. The driver sits in 
front, and there are two or three wild-looking but enduring and rapid 
little horses harnessed in a very simple way to the cart. A few such 
carts may have been seen from the railway on the journey across the 
plains. 
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Once deposited at Baziasch, it will probably not be long before one 
of the great river steamers makes its appearance; and the traveller is soon 
at liberty to select his route. He can either descend towards the Black 
Sea, or begin at once a return voyage towards Vienna. Either will be a 
trip of considerable interest. Let us assume that his time is limited, and 
his love of the East not yet cultivated into a passion, so that he is con- 
tented to mount the Danube from this point. At the same time, it is 
undeniable that by far the grandest and most magnificent part of the 
Danube scenery lies between Baziasch and Widdin, a town a hundred 
miles further down, and that by devoting longer time to his trip he may 
manage to include this. But if really anxious to understand the mighty 
river, it will be best to reserve something for a separate trip, and leave 
for another year “the Danube in Wallachia.” 

The Danube enters Hungary a little above Pressburg’ and leaves it at 
Orsova. The distance between these two points, including the windings 
of the river, cannot be less than 600 miles. The distance, measured in a 
straight line on the map, is considerably more than 300 miles. 

Near Orsova the mountains of the Carpathian chain (next to the Alps, 
one of the most important in Europe) interfere with and close in the 
great plains of the middle Danube. The river there breaks through a 
cleft or deep gorge in the mountains, which rise in gloomy grandeur on 
each side; the width of the stream being only 200 yards, and the height 
of the cliffs 2000 feet. The water thus shut in is as much as 180 feet 
deep in the deepest part, and the rush of the stream into the more open 
country beyond may be supposed to be very grand. ‘The rapids long 
formed a serious impediment to the navigation; so that passengers had 
to be shifted into small boats, and great inconvenience was experienced 
in the transit. 

Although only 200 yards wide at this narrow neck, the Danube is a 
magnificent river at Baziasch. It is there nearly a mile wide, running 
between hilly and wooded banks, which close in gradually and become 
precipitous towards the east, but are seen to become softer and wider, 
without being less beautiful, on looking up the stream from Baziasch to- 
wards Belgrad. 

The first appearance of the Danube in Hungary, near the point where 
it leaves the country, is sufficiently beautiful. It is large, majestic, and 
rapid, and runs through fine scenery. On one side the land is Turkish, 
and on the other side Hungarian. 

Baziasch itself isin Hungary, in a part called the Military Frontier, a 
border-land, occupied by a martial population, every man of whom is a 
soldier, and who were originally settled to form a permanent militia to 
resist the constant incursions of the Turks. 

All the land on the opposite side of the river belongs to the old but 
decaying Ottoman empire. The Crescent may be said to reign in that 
land, but its power is small, the government weak, and the Servians, who 
form the mass of the inhabitants, are poor and rebellious subjects. All 
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the prestige of Turkey is lost, and the actual government is local, very 
independent of the central authorities, and very imperfectly organised. 

To the English traveller who has not been in the East, the first sight 
of a land where Mohammedanism reigns always possesses some interest. 
The religion of all this part of the country is, however, Greek Church; 
and although there are mosques for those Turks who may be officially 
resident, and for some few traders, the minaret only replaces the steeple 
in Belgrad and other of the cities on the middle Danube. The villages 
are rarely or never Mohammedan. 

The Hungarian side of the stream at Baziasch possesses little inte- 
rest, owing to the absence of any population, and the difficulty of reach- 
ing any village or town except by rail. There is literally nothing but 
the railroad, and things appertaining thereto, at this terminus. 

The steamboat coming from Orsova will carry the traveller up 
stream. Leaving Orsova at daybreak, it is due at Baziasch at half-past 
one, and a little before that time its smoke may be expected to signal its 
approach. Within a few minutes of its appointed time it is pretty sure 
to be alongside the pier, despatching some passengers and receiving 
others, and is off again directly; for the Danube steamers are punctual. 
When, where, and how the great quality of punctuality was duly im- 
pressed on the German mind, as regards locomotion, who can say? but 
it is so impressed; and most accurate are all the arrangements of these 
steamers, as well as of the railroad. 

There is no steamboat service in Europe that can compare with that 
of the Danube for comfort and despatch. The boats are of enormous 
dimensions and are provided with powerful engines. They are constructed 
especially with a view to river traffic and passenger accommodation, thus 
affording a singular contrast to all other European steamers ; the object 
in constructing which clearly has been to ensure the greatest possible 
amount of discomfort with the smallest reference to their special use. 
Thus the traveller coming to the Danube with his Rhine or Swiss-lake 
experiences fresh and lively, will be surprised to find that several hundred 
people besides himself can eat, drink, and sleep, or actually enjoy the 
scenery, if so inclined, without interfering with each other, without inter- 
ruption, and without difficulty ; and the whole at a cost which is mode- 
rate enough to please every one.* 

Once on board the steamer, we are soon under way, and steaming 
along near the right or Servian bank. On the Hungarian side the land 
is partly cultivated, and partly park-like and open, with much grass and 
some wood. ‘The ground is undulating, rising in the distance consider- 
ably, and terminating with the lofty mountains of the Carpathian range 





* For the whole journey through Hungary the saloon fare is a little less than 
two pounds sterling; and as the distance is nearly 600 miles by water, this is at 
the rate of fifteen miles for a shilling. The charges for meals are also so moderate 
that no one can complain on this score. 
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on the Wallachian frontier. The Servian land is less cultivated, but the 
ground is there also broken and wooded. 

The steamboats ascend the Danube, in spite of its rapid current, at 
arate averaging eight miles an hour—a rate quite fast enough for any 
one who wishes to study the scenery and character of the country. The 
descent is so much more rapid that little or nothing can be recognised, 
and that little is seen the wrong way. It is not to be recommended. 
The country for the first few hours from Baziasch does not alter much, 
except that the Hungarian bank becomes gradually flatter, and on the 
Servian side the woods come down more frequently to the water’s edge. 
At length, towards evening, the minarets of Belgrad are visible, rising 
like needles out of the water, backed by a high steep rock, crowned 
with a fine old fortress. Belgrad is a good specimen of the mixture of 
Eastern and Western styles of town arrangement. Of architecture, in 
any proper sense, there is no trace, unless, indeed, the delicate little 
towers shooting up into the sky at intervals may be said to represent an 
oriental style. But in other respects there is enough to see, and the city 
will amuse the passing traveller. For the most part it is Servian, there 
being only a sprinkling of Turks. The Turkish soldiers, too, are not 
remarkable, as they wear nearly the same costume as the French. The 
Servian and Wallachian costumes are far more interesting. 

The fortress of Belgrad has once been very strong. It is still gar- 
risoned and mounted with cannon; but the chief use of the latter seems 
to be to shell the town on the occasion of some stupid misunderstanding 
between the governed and the governors, such as has arisen lately. It 
is, however, picturesque, and looks down proudly enough upon the river, 
the town at its foot, and the town of Semlin, on the opposite side of the 
river Save, which here pours its tributary waters into the Danube. 

The Danube of Hungary is a section of a great river, having a com- 
plete and almost separate history of its own. It runs through the 
country in the form of the letter Z, first nearly due east, then for a full 
third of its course a little west of south, and afterwards the rest of the way 
once more to the east. It enters and leaves the country under peculiar 
conditions, being entirely disconnected at both extremities with all the rest 
of the river’s drainage ; and it receives, while in the country, three of the 
most important tributary streams of Europe, besides numerous smaller 
but not inconsiderable rivers. The Theiss, the Save, and the Drave are 
all large, navigable, and important. The former comes in from the north 
and east, the two latter from the west. The Save enters the Danube 
between Semlin and Belgrad, and separates the Turkish from the Hun- 
garian lands. 

The course taken by the Save for a long distance is parallel to that of 
the Danube at the junction of the two rivers. There is, then, only a long 
narrow tongue of land between the left bank of the Save and the right 
bank of the Danube, on the extreme tip of which is Semlin, the Hungarian 
city, the commercial rival of Belgrad. 
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Although more than half Belgrad is Christian, it by no means follows 
that half Semlin is Turkish. On the contrary, it is essentially and in all 
respects Magyar. It is for the most part a modern and tolerably well 
built town, full of shops, but not without a fair sprinkling of ugly churches 
and theatres. As in most Hungarian towns, the coffee-houses are abun- 
dant, and supply excellent coffee. There is no comparison between the 
coffee of Hungary and Germany; and the oriental taste and character of 
the people peep out in their luxury and in tobacco, as much as in the love 
for tine dress and ornament by which the Hungarian may generally be 
distinguished. 

Semlin is an important town, and has much communication by steam 
with all the principal cities of the great plains of Hungary. To and from 
it ply steamers, ascending and descending the Theiss as well as the Save, 
and it has also a regular communication by a steam ferry with Belgrad. 
Its importance must have increased greatly within the last few years, as 
it is described, in the last edition of Murray, as a poor collection of mud- 
huts, whereas at present an excellent street runs up from the Danube, 
the houses being good and regularly built. 

The Save rises in a lofty mountain country, and has a long straight 
course, carrying much water, and passing through vast forests and wild 
country. In the lower part of its course it drains rich and cultivated 
lands, formerly yielding much tobacco. It is the principal tributary of 
the Danube, and comes down as far as Sirsek in two main branches, both 
considerable. 

Not very long after passing the mouth of the Save, the mouth of the 
Theiss is reached. So far as the great plains are concerned,—those plains 
so rich in all vegetable productions that they alone might supply Europe 
with food in case of need,—the Theiss, with its large and important 
tributaries, is the most important stream in Hungary. The Theiss is 
greatly impeded in its outlet to the Danube by having to pass through a 
wide extent of swamp, and thus the quantity of water it contributes does 
not produce much effect. Seen, however, a little above its outlet, or 
from on board the steamboats that go far up it to some of the towns on 
its banks, the dignity and purport of the Theiss are better recognised. 

The Theiss is the united stream of so large a number of considerable 
branches that it would be tiresome even to enumerate them. The Maros, 
the Temes, the Berzava,—these are only some of the principal branches 
that enter it in the south; and the northern affluents are not less impor- 
tant. Arad, Temeswar, and other large towns, are on these feeders. 

The Theiss is celebrated as well for several fine varieties of the fish 
caught in it as for the enormous multitude of fish that it contains. It is 
popularly said to hold more fish than water. Its current is rapid, and it 
brings down and deposits a good deal of sand and mud. The sands of all 
the principal tributaries of the Danube contain gold. 

From the junction with the Theiss for a hundred miles up the Danube, 
the steamboat carries us past a rich succession of cultivated although 
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neglected land, always picturesque and interesting. We pause, however, 
for a while at the old fortress of Peterwardein, built hke that of Belgrad 
on a rock, but in a better state of preservation. The fort stands on a 
kind of promontory formed by a bend of the river, and is celebrated as 
the spot at which the soldiers of the first crusade were collected by Peter 
the Hermit. It is a place of some little interest, and improving, but not 
so much so as the opposite modern town of Neusatz, which has the full 
benefit of the commercial position near the great rivers Save and Theiss, 
and not far from the Drave. It has also the advantage of an active 
German population. 

From Neusatz to a point on the banks of the Theiss about twelve 
miles distant, there are some curious ancient embankments, apparently 
constructed for military purposes, and enclosing a large entrenched camp. 
They are attributed to the Romans. The country on the opposite or right 
bank of the Danube is there picturesque; and near Karlowitz, a town 
passed by the way, is grown one of the best of the Hungarian wines. 

Boundless forests are now passed on the left side as we ascend the 
stream, and vast plains on the right, not, however, without numerous 
villages and towns, and some ruined castles. Hour after hour passes, 
and there is a constant succession of varied scenery, including all kinds, 
except the very boldest and those that involve a high amount of human 
cultivation. In this part of the Danube, indeed, nature is more powerful 
than man, and man has done little even to modify the beauties of which 
nature is lavish. 

After passing several towns and villages, some of them large and 
finely situated in lofty picturesque cliffs and hills receding a short distance 
from the river, we reach at length the mouth of the Drave, another 
of the rivers that pour incessantly into the Danube a tribute of sand and 
mud mingled with a steady torreat of water. The Drave, like the Save, 
originates in the eastern spurs of the Alps; the Theiss and its tributaries 
proceed from the Carpathians. All these three large and important 
streams fall into the great parent stream within a distance of a hundred 
miles, and all are liable to heavy floods. It may well be supposed that, when 
in spring all these swell, and perhaps convey to the Danube double the vo- 
lume of water they usually supply, and when, at the same time, the other 
smaller tributaries, whose number makes up for this deficiency of volume, 
are also swollen, the waters below Belgrad will increase, and roll on with 
more than ordinary rapidity. Were the passage open to the sea, there 
would be no difficulty, but this is not the case. The channel is closely shut 
in by the narrow cleft below Orsova, so that there is no escape but by a 
greatly increased height of the water or rapidity of the current. The 
waters are thus thrown back upon the plains of Hungary, and great 
injury is sometimes experienced along the whole line, not only on the 
banks of the Danube, but of all its tributaries. 

At the mouth of the Drave, we have already entered on the great north 
and south arm of the Danube, the waters flowing to the south, and the 
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course taken in the ascent being a little east of north. The river here winds 
much, and is studded with many islands. The great plain extends far away 
to the right, and on the left the hills and cliffs are cultivated and vine-clad. 
Here and there are forests; at intervals villages and occasionally larger 
towns. Among’ these latter Mohfcs and Baja must be reckoned ; the first 
a coaling station near some important coal-mines, the latter a place of con- 
siderable general trade. Corn, wine, and tobacco, but far less of the last- 
named crop than in former times, now succeed each other with rapidity, 
alternating with forests; cultivation is more common, and the scenery 
gradually becomes more varied. Many islands are passed; they are, 
almost without exception, thickly wooded; and the windings of the river 
become so considerable, that it has been found worth while to cut canals 
to diminish the distance from point to point. 

Thus, then, we advance through constantly shifting scenery, all inter- 
esting, till at length Buda is reached, with its fine palace-crowned rock, 
its smoking springs of sulphureous water, its picturesqueness, and its 
dirt. Opposite is the modern capital of Pesth, connected by a suspen- 
sion bridge. Buda is the old town, with remains of Turkish rule ap- 
parent; Pesth is the modern capital, risen to importance since the Turks 
finally left the country. A few days are well spent at this interesting 
spot. Immediately behind Buda is a singularly fine amphitheatre of 
hills, rich in every beauty that can be required in the neighbourhood of 
a city, rich also in vegetable productions, and celebrated for its wine. 
A noble river divides the two towns. Two large islands (each twenty 
miles long’), one a little beyond the towns up stream and the other down 
stream, and many islands of smaller size, break up the river into the most 
exquisite complication of water scenery. On some of these islands are 
pleasure-grounds, where hundreds of people might be lost among the 
woods; others are open parks, and on most of them are houses of enter- 
tainment. Pesth is as gay as Buda is sombre. There are gay shops, 
gaily-dressed inhabitants, numerous theatres, and scarcely a score of 
houses in any decent street without a café or a beershop. Richly orna- 
mented carriages tear along the streets, with their half-wild horses, driven 
by coachmen whose attire would make Regent Street stare, and with ser- 
vants behind almost rivalling those of our civic dignitaries on days of 
state in their profusion of gold-lace and silk-stockings. The ladies, too, 
are not less beautiful than richly dressed; and the general impression is 
decidedly oriental,—an impression greatly added to by the peculiar cos- 
tume of the Hungarian gentlemen. It is not, indeed, that the costume 
itself is at all oriental, but it is so unlike all that is seen in a European 
town that it helps the illusion. One feels that one has escaped the tram- 
mels of frock-coats and round hats; and Pesth is perhaps the only capital 
in Europe where this can be said. Braid of all kinds seems to be the 
most national vanity of Hungarian males. 

The Danube at Pesth is rather wider than the Thames at London 
Bridge, but it is much wider, both above and below the town, at some 
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little distance. ‘ew river scenes are finer than the first glimpse of the 
combined cities of Buda and Pesth as seen in ascending the Danube, and 
few town views are better than that of Pesth seen from the Blocksberg or 
the Archducal Palace, on the top of the hill, near the suspension bridge. 
The two views in succession are required to obtain a fair idea of the joint 
town. Buda is picturesque, Pesth regular and well built; Buda is quaint 
and Turkish, Pesth is formal and Christian; Buda is dirty, Pesth clean ; 
Buda is the resort of those who have small means and little expectation 
of getting on, and also of the official people and those whose wealth is 
secured and position acknowledged, Pesth is the abode of the money- 
makers, and of those of the middle class who are engaged in the process 
of becoming rich, or at least who hope to become so. The contrast is 
therefore complete. 

Above Pesth the Danube is strikingly beautiful. There are hills on 
both sides, though at first chiefly on the right bank,—the left in ascend- 
iny the stream. These hills are wooded or vine-covered, but are also 
occasionally cultivated for other crops. The more distant are richly 
wooded. The flat banks on both sides grow corn of all kinds, and the 
crops are marvellously rich. The river is covered with picturesque boats 
and barges, amongst which are not a few screw-floats for carrying the 
coal up stream: for the Danube in Hungary, among its other sources 
of wealth, is provided with coal-fields at convenient intervals not far from 
its banks. These coal-fields are the source of much traflic, and here and 
there are loading-places, where the work of putting the fuel on board the 
steamers, barges, or floats, is actively carried on. Near the towns, again, 
are innumerable little water-wheels taking advantage of the rapid current 
of the Danube, and grinding corn or other substances. Occasionally a 
large raft of timber is seen floating down. These, however, are not so 
numerous as on the Rhine, owing to the fact that most of the great cities 
are situated higher up the stream than the great forests; for the Danube 
runs to the east, and the civilisation lies towards the west. The prin- 
cipal tributaries, on whose banks the large timber grows, enter the parent 
stream below the large cities. 

The scenery of the Danube after leaving the capital of Hungary is 
wonderfully fine and varied. The steamer generally takes the course to 
the right in passing the long island of St. André; a special steamer navi- 
gating the western channel. Both are rich and picturesque; the latter 
chiefly so. A number of towns, almost all interesting and flourishing, 
rapidly succeed. Waitzen is the first; a fine old town, containing some 
of the few architectural antiquities of Hungary, built into the walls. It 
is one of the oldest settlements of the Magyars. Vissegrad succeeds. It 
contained one of the old royal palaces of Hungary; formerly one of the 
best cared-for and most splendid residences in the east of Europe, but 
now only consisting of a few towers and picturesque ruins. It has seen 
many changes. In the tenth century a king was imprisoned there. At 
a later period an attempt at the assassination of another king was made 
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within its walls. Later still it was embellished in costly style, and re- 
garded as an earthly paradise. Since that the Turks and Christians have 
alternately done their best to ravage and destroy it. They have not been 
unsuccessful; but they could not destroy nature, and the ruins are per- 
haps as interesting as the complete building would have been. 

Ruins of priories and other ecclesiastical buildings, towns and villages, 
trees and mountains, now follow in rapid succession, till we reach the 
ancient episcopal city of Gran, the seat of church splendour and wealth, 
in fact, the Canterbury of Hungary. It is a large town, but not other- 
wise interesting than from its position, and its modern cathedral built in 
Italian style. The cathedral is well placed on a rock jutting forwards 
and projecting into the Danube. The church in Hungary is rich, and 
money has of late been freely spent in building; but the result is hardly 
satisfactory. The cathedral of Gran is far more costly than beautiful ; 
for the interior is lined throughout with rich polished marbles, while the 
exterior is tame and meaningless. 

Near Gran is one of the coaling places in the Danube. Taking ad- 
vantage of a bed of coal in the neighbourhood, mines are opened almost 
from the river banks; but the quality of the coal is not good, and it falls 
to pieces on exposure to weather. Beyond Gran the scenery remains 
fine, but is gradually less striking, the hills receding and not being 
replaced by others of importance. Komorn is soon passed, and then the 
mouth of the Raab, another of the great streams pouring into the Danube. 
At length we reach Presburg, where is high ground once more, and 
from hence the views are superb. Presburg itself, though more Austrian 
than Hungarian, is interesting and flourishing, and very pleasantly 
situated. It is the last town in Hungary, the frontier being passed a 
few miles beyond. 

This long distance of 600 miles travelled by the Danube in crossing 
Hungary will take the traveller about eighty hours’ steaming to accomplish, 
and in summer may be conveniently accomplished in five days’ travel. Five 
or six more days spent in visiting the various towns and other objects of 
interest on the banks, will communicate a better idea of Hungary than 
could be obtained in any other way in weeks of travel; for the interior of 
the country is not very accessible by road, and much time is needed to 
reach even a short distance. 

On board the Danube steamers there are great conveniences for learn- 
ing and doing all that a traveller need; and as there is opposition, two or 
three companies liaving boats, and all performing their work about equally 
well, it is convenient and advisable only to take one’s passage from station 
to station.* 





* From Orsova, as far as Mohées, there is a service by two companies, each run- 
ning boats twice or three times a week. Between Mobdcs and Pesth, there are 
always two boats daily; and from Pesth towards Vienna, at least as much communi- 
cation may be depended on. The railway touclies at Presburg, Gran, and Pesth; but 
after Pesth it leaves the river, and crosses the plain of the Danube to Baziasch, 
touching at a town on the banks of the Theiss, where also steamboats will be found. 
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The traveller may in this way visit a new country with no trouble, and 
without undergoing any hardships, by taking advantage of the steamboat 
and railway. Should he desire it, he can continue to ascend the Danube 
from Presburg to Vienna in the large steamers, and thence by smaller 
boats may reach Linz. From this town the railway will be available to 
return to England; or he may turn towards the mountains, and visit the 
Tyrol. 

We have spoken hitherto only of the scenery and the towns; but 
the traveller will find in Hungary very much of human interest. The 
people; their habits and customs; their history, ancient and modern; 
and the curious intermingling of a multitude of distinct nationalities, each 
quite distinguishable, and none losing an atom of their distinctive cha- 
racter,—are even more curious than the country they inhabit. We may 
say a word concerning them in another chapter. 

One word in concluding these remarks. It may be thought, and has 
often been said, that the way to see the Danube is to descend by the 
steamer, and return by rail. No greater mistake could be made; and the 
traveller is warned against this heresy. The Danube loses all that is 
most beautiful when descended; for its scenery is essentially of that kind 
which does not bear being seen the wrong way. Without exception, all 
the points of view are best approached in ascending’; and the time required 
to see what is most interesting is not at all exceeded in the ascending 
trip. Moreover, the Danube is not like the Rhine, and cannot be hurried 


over. Its features are large ; its interest wide; its scenery majestic. There 
is no real monotony, but, as of necessity there is not the rapid succession 
that is characteristic of the Rhine, during the few hours’ journey be- 
tween Coblentz and Bingen, or while passing the Siebengebirge, so there 
is more repose and less excitement, and more need that all things should 
be done “decently and in order.” The time required is well spent, and 
the result will not fail to be satisfactory. 














Aurora Floyd. 


CuapTerR XXII. 


STILL CONSTANT. 


Mr. James Conyens took his breakfast in his own apartment upon the 
morning after his visit to Doncaster, and Stephen Hargraves waited upon 
him; carrying him a basin of muddy coffee, and enduring his ill-humour 
with the long-suffering which seemed peculiar to this hump-backed, low- 
voiced stable-helner. 

The trainer rejected the coffee, and called for a pipe, and lay smoking 
half the summer morning, with the scent of the roses and honeysuckle 
floating into his close chamber, and the July sunshine glorifying the 
sham roses and blue lilies that twisted themselves in floricultural mon- 
strosity about the cheap paper on the walls. 

The Softy cleaned his master’s boots, set them in the sunshine to air, 
washed the breakfast-things, swept the door-step, and then seated him- 
self upon it to ruminate, with his elbows on his knees and his hands 
twisted in his coarse red hair. ‘The silence of the summer atmosphere 
was only broken by the drowsy hum of the insects in the wood, and the 
occasional dropping of some early-blighted leaf. 

Mr. Conyers’s temper had been in no manner improved by his night's 
dissipation in the town of Doncaster. Heaven knows what entertain- 
ment he had found in those lonely streets, that grass-grown market-place 
and tenantless stalls, or that dreary and hermetically -sealed building, 
which looks like a prison on three sides and a chapel on the fourth, and 
which, during the September meeting, bursts suddenly into life and light 
with huge posters flaring against its gaunt walls, and a bright blue-ink 
announcement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, or Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean, for five nights only. Normal amusement in the town of 
Doncaster between those two oases in the year’s dreary circle, the spring 
and autumn meetings, there is none. But of abnormal and special en- 
tertainment there may be much; only known to such men as Mr. James 
Conyers, to whom the most sinuous alley is a pleasant road, so long as 
it leads, directly or indirectly, to the betting-man’s god—Money. 

However this might be, Mr. Conyers bore upon him all the symp- 
toms of having, as the popular phrase has it, madea night of it. His 
eyes were dim and glassy; his tongue hot and furred, and uncomfort- 
ably large for his parched mouth; his hand so shaky that the operation 
which he performed with a razor before his looking-glass was a toss-up 
between suicide and shaving. His heavy head seemed to have been trans- 
formed into a leaden box full of buzzing noises; and after getting half 
through his toilet he gave it up for a bad job, and threw himself upon 
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the bed he had just left, a victim to that biliary derangement which 
inevitably follows an injudicious admixture of alcoholic and malt liquors. 

“A tumbler of Hockheimer,” he muttered, “or even the third-rate 
Chablis they give one at a table-d’héte, would freshen me up a little; 
but there’s nothing to be had in this abominable place except brandy- 
and-water.” 

He called to the Softy, and ordered him to mix a tumbler of the last- 
named beverage, cold and weak. 

Mr. Conyers drained the cool and lucid draught, and flung himself 
back upon the pillow with a sigh of relief. He knew that he would be 
thirsty again in five or ten minutes, and that the respite was a brief one ; 
but still it was a respite. 

“Have they come home ?” he asked. 

“Who ?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Mellish, you idiot!” answered the trainer fiercely. 
“Who else should I bother my head about? Did they come home last 
night while I was away ?” 

The Softy told his master that he had seen one of the carriages drive 
past the north gates at a little after ten o’clock upon the preceding night, 
and that he supposed it contained Mr. and Mrs. Mellish. 

“Then you'd better go up to the house and make sure,” said Mr. 
Conyers ; “I want to know.” 

“Go up to th’ house ?” 

“Yes, coward !—yes, sneak! Do you suppose that Mrs. Mellish will 
eat you?” 

““T don’t suppose nought o’ t’ sort,” answered the Softy sulkily, “ but 
I'd rather not go.” 

“But I tell you I want to know,” said Mr. Conyers; “I want to 
know if Mrs. Mellish is at home, and what she’s up to, and whether there 
are any visitors at the house, and all about her. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, it’s easy enough to understand, but it’s rare and difficult to 
do,” replied Steeve Hargraves. “ How am I to find out? Who's to 
tell me?” 

“ How do I know?” cried the trainer impatiently ; for Stephen Har- 
eraves’s slow, dogged stupidity was throwing the dashing James Conyers 
into a fever of vexation. ‘‘How doI know? Don’t you see that I’m 
too ill to stir from this bed? I'd go myself if I wasn’t. And can’t you 
go and do what I tell you without standing arguing there until you drive 
me mad ?” 

Steeve Hargraves muttered some sulky apology, and shuffled out of 
the room. Mr. Conyers’s handsome eyes followed him with a dark frown. 
It is not a pleasant state of health which succeeds a drunken debauch ; 
and the trainer was angry with himself for the weakness which had taken 
him to Doncaster upon the preceding evening, and thereby inclined to 
vent his anger upon other people. 

There is a great deal of vicarious penance done in this world. Lady’s- 
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maids are apt to suffer for the follies of their mistresses, and Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere’s French Abigail is extremely likely to have to atone for 
young Laurence’s death by patient endurance of my lady’s ill-temper and 
much unpicking and remaking of boddices, which would have fitted her 
ladyship well enough in any other state of mind than the remorseful 
misery which is engendered of an evil conscience. The ugly gash across 
young Laurence’s throat, to say nothing of the cruel slanders circulated 
after the inquest, may make life almost unendurable to the poor meek 
nursery-governess who educates Lady Clara’s younger sisters; and the 
younger sisters themselves, and mamma and papa, and my lady’s youth- 
ful confidantes, and even her haughtiest adorers, all have their share in 
the expiation of her ladyship’s wickedness. For she will not—or she 
cannot—meekly own that she has been guilty, and shut herself away 
from the world, to make her own atonement and work her own redemp- 
tion. So she thrusts the burden of her sins upon other people’s shoulders, 
and travels the first stage to captious and disappointed old-maidism. 

The commercial gentlemen who make awkward mistakes in the City, 
the devotees of the turf whose misfortunes keep them away from Mr. 
Tattersal’s premises on a settling-day, can make innocent women and 
children carry the weight of their sins, and suffer the penalties of their 
foolishness. Papa still smokes his Cabanas at fourpence-halfpenny apiece, 
or his mild Turkish at nine shillings a pound, and still dines at the 
“Crown and Sceptre” in the drowsy summer weather, when the bees are 
asleep in the flowers at Morden College, and the fragrant hay newly 
stacked in the meadows beyond Blackheath. But mamma must wear 
her faded silk, or have it dyed, as the case may be; and the children 
must forego the promised happiness, the wild delight, of sunny rambles 
on a shingly beach, bordered by yellow sands that stretch away to hug 
an ever-changeful and yet ever-constant ocean in their tawny arms. 
And not only mamma and the little ones, but other mothers and other 
little ones, must help in the heavy sum of penance for the defaulter’s 
iniquities. The baker may have calculated upon receiving that long- 
standing account, and may have planned a new gown for his wife, and a 
summer treat for his little ones, to be paid for by the expected money ; 
and the honest tradesman, soured by the disappointment of having to 
disappoint those he loves, is likely to be cross to them into the bargain; 
and even to grudge her Sunday out to the household drudge who waits 
at his little table. The influence of the strong man’s evil deed slowly per- 
colates through insidious channels of which he never knows or dreams. 
The deed of folly or of guilt does its fatal work when the sinner who 
committed it has forgotten his wickedness. Who shall say where or 
when the results of one man’s evil-doing shall cease? The seed of sin 
engenders no common root, shooting straight upwards through the earth, 
and bearing a given crop. It is the germ of a foul running weed, whose 
straggling suckers travel underground, beyond the ken of mortal eye, 
beyond the power of mortal calculation. If Louis XV. had been a con- 
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scientious man, terror and murder, misery and confusion, might never 
have reigned upon the darkened face of beautiful France. If Eve had 
rejected the fatal fruit, we might all have been in Eden to-day. 

Mr. James Conyers, then, after the manner of mankind, vented his 
spleen upon the only person who came in his way, and was glad to be 
able to despatch the Softy upon an unpleasant errand, and make his 
attendant as uncomfortable as he was himself. 

“ My head rocks as if I was on board a steam-packet,” he muttered, 
as he lay alone in his little bedroom, “and my hand shakes so that I 
can’t hold my pipe steady while I fill it. I’m in a nice state to have to 
talk to her. As if it wasn’t as much as I can do at the best of times to 
be a match for her.” 

He flung aside his pipe half-filled, and turned his head wearily upon 
the pillow. The hot sun and the buzz of the insects tormented him. 
There was a big bluebottle fly blundering and wheeling about amongst 
the folds of the dimity bed-curtains; a fly which seemed the very genius 
of delirium tremens ; but the trainer was too ill to do more than swear at 
his purple-winged tormenter. 

He was awakened from a half-doze by the treble voice of a small 
stable-boy in the room below. He called out angrily for the lad to come 
up and state his business. His business was a message from Mr. John 
Mellish, who wished to see the trainer immediately. 

“ Mr. Mellish,” muttered James Conyers to himself. “Tell your 
master I’m too ill to stir, but that P’ll wait upon him in the evening,” he 
said to the boy. ‘ You can see I’m ill, if you’ve got any eyes, and you can 
say that you found me in bed.” 

The lad departed with these instructions, and Mr. Conyers returned 
to his own thoughts, which appeared to be by no means agreeable to 
him. 

To drink spirituous liquors and play all-fours in the sanded tap-room 
of a sporting public is no doubt a very delicious occupation, and would 
be altogether Elysian and unobjectionable if one could always be drink- 
ing spirits and playing all-fours.* But as the finest picture ever painted 
by Raphael or Rubens is but a dead blank of canvas upon the reverse, 
so there is generally a disagreeable other side to all the pleasures of 
earth, and a certain reaction after card-playing and brandy-drinking 
which is more than equivalent in misery to the pleasures which have 
preceded it. Mr. Conyers, tossing his hot head from side to side upon a 
pillow which seemed even hotter, took a very different view of life to 
that which he had expounded to his boon companions only the night be- 
fore in the tap-room of the “ Lion and Lamb,” Doncaster. 

“T should liked to have stopped over the Leger,” he muttered, 
“for I meant to make a hatful of money out of the Conjuror; for if 
what they say at Richmond is any thing like truth, he’s safe to win. But 
there’s no going against my lady when her mind’s made up. It’s take it 
or leave it—yes or no—and be quick about it.” 
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Mr. Conyers garnished his speech with two or three expletives com- 
mon enough amongst the men with whom he had lived, but not to be 
recorded here; and, closing his eyes, fell into a doze; a half-waking, half- 
sleeping torpidity; in which he felt as if his head had become a ton- 
weight of iron, and was dragging him backwards through the pillow 
into a bottomless abyss. 

While the trainer lay in this comfortless semi-slumber Stephen Har- 
graves walked slowly and sulkily through the wood on his way to the 
invisible fence, from which point he meant to reconnoitre the premises. 

The irregular facade of the old house fronted him across the smooth 
breadth of lawn, dotted and broken by particoloured flower-beds; by 
rustic clumps of gnarled oak supporting mighty clusters of vivid scarlet 
geraniums, all aflame in the sunshine; by trelliced arches laden with 
trailing roses of every varying shade, from palest blush to deepest crim- 
son; by groups of evergreens, whose every leaf was rich in beauty and 
luxuriance, whose every tangled garland would have made a worthy 
chaplet for a king. 

The Softy, in the semi-darknesses of his soul, had some glimmer of 
that light which was altogether wanting in Mr. James Conyers. He felt 
that these things were beautiful. The broken lines of the ivy-covered 
house-front, Gothic here, Elizabethan there, were in some manner plea- 
sant to him. The scattered rose-leaves on the lawn; the flickering shadows 
of the evergreens upon the grass; the song of a skylark too lazy to soar, 
and content to warble among the bushes; the rippling sound ofa tiny 
waterfall far away in the wood,—made a language of which he only under- 
stood a few straggling syllables here and there, but which was not alto- 
gether a meaningless jargon to him, as it was to the trainer; to whose 
mind Holborn Hill would have conveyed as much of the sublime as the 
untrodden pathways of the Jungfrau. The Softy dimly perceived that 
Mellish Park was beautiful, and he felt a fiercer hatred against the per- 
son whose influence had ejected him from his old home. 

The house fronted the south, and the Venetian shutters were all closed 
upon this hot summer’s day. Stephen Hargraves looked for his old 
enemy Bow-wow, who was likely enough to be lying on the broad stone 
steps before the hall-door; but there was no sign of the dog’s presence 
any where about. The hall-door was closed, and the Venetian shutters, 
under the rose and clematis shadowed verandah which sheltered John 
Mellish’s room, were also closed. The Softy walked round by the fence 
which encircled the lawn to another iron gate which opened close to 
John’s room, and which was so completely overshadowed by a clump of 
beeches: as to form a safe point of observation. This gate had been left 
ajar by Mr. Mellish himself, most likely, for that gentleman had a happy 
knack of forgetting to shut the doors and gates which he opened; and 
the Softy, taking courage from the stillness around and about the house, 
ventured into the garden, and crept stealthily towards the closed shutters 
before the windows of Mr. Mellish’s apartment, with much of the manner 
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which might distinguish some wretched mongrel cur who trusts himself 
within ear-shot of a mastiff’s kennel. 

The mastiff was out of the way on this occasion, for one of the shutters 
was ajar; and when Stephen Hargraves peeped cautiously into the room, 
he was relieved to find it empty. John’s elbow-chair was pushed a little 
way from the table, which was laden with open pistol-cases and breech- 
loading revolvers. These, with two or three silk handkerchiefs, a piece 
of chamois-leather, and a bottle of oil, bore witness that Mr. Mellish had 
been beguiling the morning by the pleasing occupation of inspecting and 
cleaning the fire-arms, which formed the chief ornament of his study. 

It was his habit to begin this operation with great preparation, and 
altogether upon a gigantic scale; to reject all assistance with scorn; to 
put himself in a violent perspiration at the end of half an hour, and to 
send one of the servants to finish the business, and restore the room to its 
old order. 

The Softy looked with a covetous eye at the noble array of guns and 
pistols. He had that innate love of these things which seems to be im- 
planted in every breast, whatever its owner’s state or station. He had 
hoarded his money once to buy himself a gun; but when he had saved the 
five-and-thirty shillings demanded by a certain pawnbroker of Doncaster for 
an old-fashioned musket, which was almost as heavy as a small cannon, 
his courage failed him, and he could not bring himself to part with the 
precious coins, whose very touch could send a thrill of rapture through 
the slow current of his blood. No, he could not surrender such a sum of 
money to the Doncaster pawnbroker even for the possession of his heart’s 
desire ; and as the stern money-lender refused to take payment in weekly 
instalments of sixpences, Stephen was fain to go without the cun, and to 
hope that some day or other Mr. John Mellish would reward his services 
by the gift of some disused fowling-piece by Forsythe or Manton. But 
there was no hope of such happiness now. A new dynasty reigned at 
Mellish, and a black-eyed queen, who hated him, had forbidden him to 
sully her domain with the traces of his shambling foot. He felt that he 
was in momentary peril upon the threshold of that sacred chamber, which, 
during his long service at Mellish Park, he had always regarded as a 
very temple of the beautiful; but the sight of fire-arms upon the table 
had a magnetic attraction for him, and he drew the Venetian shutter a 
little way further ajar, and slid himself in through the open window. 
Then, flushed and trembling with excitement, he dropped into John’s chair, 
and began to handle the precious implements of warfare upon pheasants 
and partridges, and to turn them about in his big, clumsy hands, 

Delicious as the guns were, and delightful though it was to draw one 
of the revolvers up to his shoulder, and take aim at an imaginary pheasant, 
the pistols were even still more attractive; for with them he could not 
refrain from taking imaginary aim at his enemies. Sometimes at James 
Conyers, who had snubbed and abused him, and had made the bread of 
dependence bitter to him; very often at Aurora; once or twice at poor 
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John Mellish; but always with a darkness upon his pallid face which 
would have promised little mercy, had the pistol been loaded and the 
enemy near at hand. 

There was one pistol, a small one, and an odd one apparently, for he 
could not find its fellow, which took a peculiar hold upon his fancy. It 
was as pretty as a lady’s toy, and small enough to be carried in a lady’s 
pocket, but the hammer snapped upon the nipple, when the Softy pulled 
the trigger, with a sound that evidently meant mischief. 

“To think that such a little thing as this could kill a big man like 
you,” muttered Mr. Hargraves, with a jerk of his head in the direction of 
the north lodge. 

He had this pistol still in his hand when the door was suddenly 
opened, and Aurora Mellish stood upon the threshold. 

She spoke as she opened the door, almost before she was in the room. 

“ John, dear,” she said, “‘ Mrs. Powell wants to know whether Colonel 
Maddison dines here to-day with the Lofthouses.” 

She drew back with a shudder that shook her from head to foot, as 
her eyes met the Softy’s hated face instead of John’s familiar glance. 

In spite of the fatigue and agitation which she had endured within the 
last few days, she was not looking ill. Her eyes were unnaturally bright, 
and a feverish colour burned in her cheeks. Her manner, always im- 
petuous, was restless and impatient to day, as if her nature had been 
charged with a terrible amount of electricity, till she were likely at any 
moment to explode in some tempest of anger or woe. 

“ You here!” she exclaimed. 

The Softy in his embarrassment was at a loss for an excuse for his 
presence. He pulled his shabby hair-skin cap off, and twisted it round 
and round in his great hands; but he made no other recognition of his 
late master’s wife. 

“Who sent you to this room?” asked Mrs. Mellish; “I thought you 
had been forbidden this place. The house at least,” she added, her face 
crimsoning indignantly as she spoke, “ although Mr. Conyers may choose 
to bring you to the north lodge. Who sent you here?” 

“ Him,” answered Mr. Hargraves doggedly, with another jerk of his 
head towards the trainer’s abode. 

“ James Conyers ?” 

°in” 

“What does he want here, then ?” 

“He told me to come down t’ th’ house, and see if you and the 
master ’d come back.” 

“Then you can go and tell him that we have come back,” she said 
contemptuously ; “and that if he’d waited a little longer he would have 
had no occasion to send his spies after me.” 

The Softy crept towards the window, feeling that his dismissal was 
contained in these words, and looking rather suspiciously at the array of 
driving and hunting whips over the mantel-piece. Mrs. Mellish might have 
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a fancy for laying one of these about his shoulders, if he happened to 
offend her. 

“Stop!” she said impetuously, as he had his hand upon the shutter 
to push it open; “since you are here you can take a message, or a scrap 
of writing,” she said contemptuously, as if she could not bring herself to 
call any communication between herself and Mr. Conyers a note, or @ 
letter. “Yes; you can take a few lines to your master. Stop there 
while I write.” 

She waved her hand with a gesture which expressed plainly, “Come 
no nearer; you are too obnoxious to be endured except at a distance,” 
and seated herself at John’s writing-table. 

She scratched two lines with a quill-pen upon a slip of paper, which 
she folded while the ink was still wet. She looked for an envelope 
amongst her husband’s littered paraphernalia of account-books, bills, re- 
ceipts, and price-lists, and finding one after some little trouble, put the 
folded paper into it, fastened the gummed flap with her lips, and handed 
the missive to Mr. Hargraves, who had watched her with hungry eyes, 
eager to fathom this new stage in the mystery. 

Was the two thousand pounds in that envelope? he thought. No, 
surely, such a sum of money must be a huge pile of gold and silver,—a 
mountain of glittering coin. He had seen cheques sometimes, and bank- 
notes, in the hands of Langley the trainer, and he had wondered how it 
was that money could be represented by those pitiful bits of paper. 

“Td rayther hav’t i’ goold,” he thought; “if twas mine, I’d have it 
all i’ goold and silver.” 

He was very glad when he found himself safely clear of the whips 
and Mrs. John Mellish, and as soon as he reached the shelter of the thick 
foliage upon the northern side of the park, he set to work to examine the 
packet which had been intrusted to him. 

Mrs. Mellish had liberally moistened the adhesive flap of the envelope, 
as people are apt to do when they are in a hurry; the consequence of 
which carelessness was that the gum was still so wet that Stephen Har- 
graves found no difficulty in opening the envelope without tearing it. He 
looked cautiously about him, convinced himself that he was unobserved, 
and then drew out the slip of paper. It contained very little to reward 
him for his trouble, only these few words, scrawled in Aurora’s most care- 
less hand: 

‘“‘ Be on the southern side of the wood, near the turnstile, between 
half-past eight and nine.” 

The Softy grinned as he slowly made himself master of this commu- 
nication. 

“It’s oncommon hard wroitin’, t’ make out th’ shapes o’ th’ letters,” 
he said, as he finished his task. “‘ Whoy can’t gentlefolks wroit like Ned 
Tiller oop at th’ Red Lion,—printin’ loike. It’s easier to read, and a deal 
prettier to look at.” 

He refastened the envelope, pressing it down with his dirty thumb to 
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make it adhere once more, and not much improving its appearance 
thereby. 

“ He’s one of your rare careless chaps,” he muttered as he surveyed 
the letter ; ‘‘ he won’t stop t’ examine if it’s been opened before. What's 
insoide were hardly worth th’ trouble of openin’ it; but perhaps it’s as 
well to know it too.” 

Immediately after Stephen Hargraves had disappeared through the 
open window Aurora turned to leave the room by the door, intending to 
go in search of her husband. 

She was arrested on the threshold by Mrs. Powell, who was standing 
at the door, with the submissive and deferential patience of paid com- 
panionship depicted in her insipid face. 

“* Does Colonel Maddison dine here, my dear Mrs. Mellish ?” she asked 
meekly ; yet with a pensive earnestness which suggested that her life, or at 
any rate her peace of mind, depended upon the answer. “I am so anx- 
ious to know, for of course it will make a difference with the fish,—and 
perhaps we ought to have some mulligatawny; or at any raté a dish of 
curry amongst the entrées; for these elderly East-Indian officers are 
so—” 

“T don’t know,’ answered Aurora curtly. ‘“ Were you standing at 
the door long before I came out, Mrs. Powell ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the ensign’s widow, “not long. Did you not 
hear me knock ?” 

Mrs. Powell would not have allowed herself to be betrayed into any 
thing so vulgar as an abbreviation by the torments of the rack ; and would 
have neatly rounded her periods while the awful wheel was stretching 
every muscle of her agonised frame, and the executioner waiting to 
give the coup de grace. 

“ Did you not hear me knock ?” she asked. 

“ No,” said Aurora; “you didn’t knock! Did you?” 

Mrs. Mellish made an alarming pause between the two sentences. 

“Oh, yes, too-wice,” answered Mrs. Powell, with as much emphasis 
as was consistent with gentility upon the elongated word; “I knocked 
too-wice; but you seemed so very much preoccupied that—” 

“‘T didn’t hear you,” interrupted Aurora; ‘ you should knock rather 
louder when you ant people to hear, Mrs. Powell. I—I came here to 
look for John, and I shall stop and put away his guns. Careless fellow— 
he always leaves them lying about.” 

“Shall I assist you, dear Mrs. Meliish ?” 

“Oh, no, thank you.” 

“But pray allow me—guns are so interesting. Indeed, there is very 
little either in art or nature which, properly considered, is not—” 

“You had better find Mr. Mellish, and ascertain if the colonel does 
dine here, I think, Mrs. Powell,” interrupted Aurora, shutting the lids 
of the pistol-cases, and replacing them upon their accustomed shelves. 

“Oh, if you wish to be alone, certainly,” said the ensign’s widow, 
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looking furtively at Aurora’s face bending over the breech-loading re- 
volvers, and then walking genteelly and noiselessly out of the room. 

“Who was she talking to?” thought Mrs. Powell. “I could hear 
her voice, but not the other person’s. I suppose it was Mr. Mellish; and 
yet he is not generally so quiet.” 

She stopped to look out of a window in the corridor, and found the 
solution of her doubts in the shambling figure of the Softy making his 
way northwards, creeping stealthily under shadow of the plantation that 
bordered the lawn. Mrs. Powell’s faculties were all cultivated to a state 
of unpleasant perfection, and she was able, actually as well as figura- 
tively, to see a great deal farther than most people. 

John Mellish was not to be found in the house, and on making in- 
quiries of some of the servants, Mrs. Powell learnt that he had strolled 
up to the north lodge to see the trainer, who was confined to his bed. 

“Indeed!” said the ensign’s widow; “ then I think, as we really ought 
to know about the colonel and the mulligatawny, I will walk to the north 
lodge myself, and see Mr. Mellish.” 

She took a sun-umbrella from the stand in the hall, and crossed the 
lawn northwards at a smart pace, in spite of the heat of the July noon- 
tide. “IfI can get there before Hargraves,” she thought, “I may be 
able to find out why he came to the house.” 

The ensign’s widow did reach the lodge before Stephen Hargraves, 
who stopped, as we know, under shelter of the foliage in the loneliest 
pathway of the wood to decipher Aurora’s scrawl. She found John 
Mellish seated with the trainer, in the little parlour of the lodge, discuss- 
ing the stable arrangement; the master talking with considerable ani- 
mation, the servant listening with a listless nonchalance which had a 
certain air of depreciation, not to say contempt, for poor John’s racing 
stud. Mr. Conyers had risen from his bed at the sound of his em- 
ployer’s voice in the little room below, and had put on a dusty shooting- 
coat and a pair of shabby slippers, in order to come down and hear what 
Mr. Mellish had to say. 

“Tm sorry to hear you're ill, Conyers,” John said heartily, with a 
freshness in his strong voice which seemed to carry health and strength 
in its every tone; “as you weren’t well enough to look in at the house, 
I thought I’d come over here and talk to you about business. I want to 
know whether we ought to take Monte Christo out of his York engage- 
ment, and if you think it would be wise to let Northern Dutchman take 
his chance for the Great Ebor. Hey ?” 

Mr. Mellish’s query resounded through the small room, and made the 
languid trainer shudder. Mr. Conyers had all the peevish susceptibility 
to discomfort or inconvenience which go to make a man above his station. 
Is it a merit to be above one’s station, I wonder, that people make such a 
hoast of their unfitness for honest employments, and sturdy but pro- 
gressive labour. The flowers, in the fables, that want to be trees always 
get the worst of it, I remember. Perhaps that is because they can do 
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nothing but complain. ‘There is no objection to their growing into 
trees, if they can, I suppose; but a great objection to their being noisy 
and disagreeable because they can’t. With the son of the simple Corsican 
advocate who made himself Emperor of France the world had every 
sympathy ; but with poor Louis Philippe, who ran away from a throne at 
the first shock that disturbed its equilibrium, I fear, very little. Is it 
quite right to be angry with the world because it worships success; for 
is not success, in some manner, the stamp of divinity? Self-assertion 
may deceive the ignorant for a time; but when the noise dies away, we 
cut open the drum, and find that it was emptiness that made the music. 
Mr. Conyers contented himself with declaring that he walked on a road 
which was unworthy of his footsteps; but as he never contrived to get an 
inch farther upon the great highway of life, there is some reason to 
suppose that he had his opinion entirely to himself. Mr. Mellish and 
his trainer were still discussing stable matters when Mrs. Powell reached 
the north lodge. She stopped for a few minutes in the rustic doorway, 
waiting for a pause in the conversation. She was too well-bred to in- 
terrupt Mr. Mellish in his talk, and there was a chance that she might 
hear something by lingering. No contrast could be stronger than that 
presented by the two men. John, broad-shouldered and stalwart; his 
short crisp chestnut hair brushed away from his square forehead ; his 
bright open blue eyes beaming honest sunshine upon all they looked at; 
his loose gray clothes neat and well-made; his shirt in the first freshness 
of the morning’s toilet; every thing about him made beautiful by the 
easy grace which is the peculiar property of the man who has been born 
a gentleman, and which neither all the cheap finery which Mr. Moses 
can sell, nor all the expensive absurdities which Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse 
can buy, will ever bestow upon the parvenu or the vulgarian. The 
trainer, handsomer than his master by as much as Antinous in Grecian 
marble is handsomer than the substantially-shod and loose-coated young 
squires in Mr. Millais’s designs; as handsome as it is possible for this 
human clay to be, with every feature moulded to the highest type of 
positive beauty, and yet, every inch of him, a boor. His shirt soiled 
and crumpled, his hair rough and uncombed ; his unshaven chin, dark 
with the blue bristles of his budding beard, and smeared with the traces 
of last night’s liquor; his dingy hands, supporting this dingy chin, and 
his elbows bursting half out of the frayed sleeves of his shabby shooting- 
jacket, leaning on the table in an attitude of indifferent insolence. His 
countenance expressive of nothing but dissatisfaction with his own lot, 
and contempt for the opinions of other people. All the homilies that 
could be preached upon the time-worn theme of beauty and its worth- 
lessness, could never argue so strongly as this mute evidence presented 
by Mr. Conyers himself in his slouching posture and his unkempt hair. 
Is beauty, then, so little, one asks, on looking at the trainer and his em- 
ployer? Is it better to be clean, and well-dressed, and gentlemanly, 
than to have a classical profile and a thrice-worn shirt ? 
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Finding very little to interest her in John’s stable-talk, Mrs. Powell 
made her presence known, and once more asked the all-important ques- 
tion about Colonel Maddison. 

“Yes,” John answered; “the old boy is sure to come. Let’s have 
plenty of chutnee, and boiled rice, and preserved ginger, and all the rest 
of the unpleasant thing's that Indian officers live upon. Have you seen 
Lolly ?” 

Mr. Mellish put on his hat, gave a last instruction to the trainer, and 
left the cottage. 

“Have you seen Lolly?” he asked again. 

“Ye-es,” replied Mrs. Powell; “I have only lately left Mrs. Mellish 
in your room; she had been speaking to that half-witted person—Har- 
graves, I think he is called.” 

“Speaking to him?” cried John; “speaking to him in my room? 
Why, the fellow is forbidden to cross the threshold of the house, and Mrs. 
Mellish abominates the sight of him. Don’t you remember the day he 
flogged her dog, you know, and Lolly horse—had hysterics ?”’ added Mr. 
Mellish, choking himself with one word and substituting another. 

“Oh, yes, I remember that little—ahem—unfortunate occurrence 
perfectly,” replied Mrs. Powell, in a tone which, in spite of its amiability, 
implied that Aurora’s escapade was not a thing to be easily forgotten. 

“Then it’s not likely, you know, that Lolly would talk to the man- 
You must be mistaken, Mrs. Powell.” 

The ensign’s widow simpered and lifted her eyebrows, gently shaking 
her head, with a gesture that seemed to say, “ Did you ever find me 
mistaken 2” 

“No, no, my dear Mr. Mellish,” she said, with a half-playful air of 
conviction, “ there was no mistake on my part. Mrs. Mellish was talking 
to the half-witted person; but you know the person is a sort of servant 
to Mr. Conyers, and Mrs. Mellish may have had a message for Mr. 
Conyers.” 

“A message for him!” roared John, stopping suddenly and planting 
his stick upon the ground in a movement of unconcealed passion; “what 
messages should she have for him? Why should she want people fetch- 
ing and carrying between her and him ?” 

Mrs. Powell’s pale eyes lit up with a faint yellow flame in their 
greenish pupils as John broke out thus. “It is coming—it is coming— 
itis coming !” her envious heart cried, and she felt that a faint flush of 
triumph was gathering in her sickly cheeks. 

But in another moment John Mellish recovered his self-command. 
He was angry with himself for that transient passion. “Am I going to 
doubt her again?” he thought. “Do I know s0 little of the nobility of 
her generous soul that I am ready to listen to every whisper, and terrify 
myself with every look ?” 

They had walked about a hundred yards away from the lodge by this 
time. John turned irresolutely, as if half inclined to go back. 
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“A message for Conyers,” he said to Mrs. Powell; “ay, ay, to be 
sure. It’s likely enough she might want to send him a message, for she’s 
cleverer at all the stable business than I am. It was she who told me 
not to enter Cherry Stone for the Chester Cup, and, egad, I was obsti- 
nate, and I was licked; as I deserved to be, for not listening to my dear 
girl.” 

Mrs. Powell would fain have boxed John’s ear, had she been tall 
enough to reach that organ. Infatuated fool! would he never open his 
dull eyes and see the ruin that was preparing for him? 

“You are a good husband, Mr. Mellish,” she said, with gentle 
melancholy. “Your wife ought to be happy!” she added, with a sigh 
which plainly hinted that Mrs. Mellish was miserable. 

“A good husband!” cried John, “not half good enough for her. 
What can I do to prove that I love her? What canIdo? Nothing, 
except to Jet her have her own way ; and what a little that seems! Why, 
if she wanted to set that house on fire, for the pleasure of making a bon- 
fire,” he added, pointing to the rambling mansion in which his blue eyes 
had first seen the light, “ I’d let her do it, and look on with her at the 
blaze.” 

“ Are you going back to the lodge?” Mrs. Powell asked quietly, not 
taking any notice of this outbreak of marital enthusiasm. 

They had retraced their steps, and were within a few paces of the 
little garden before the north lodge. 

“ Going back ?” said John; ‘ no—yes.” 

Between his utterance of the negative and the affirmative he had 
looked up, and seen Stephen Hargraves entering the little gurden-gate. 
The Softy had come by the short cut through the wood. John Mellish 
quickened his pace, and followed Steeve Hargraves across the little garden 
to the threshold of the door. At the threshold he paused. The rustic 
porch was thickly screened by the spreading branches of the roses and 
honeysuckle, and John was unseen by those within. He did not himself 
deliberately listen; he only waited for a few moments, wondering what 


to do next. In those few moments of indecision he heard the trainer 
speak to his attendant : 


“ Did you see her?” he asked. 

“‘ Ay, sure, I see her.” 

“ And she gave you a message?” 

“No, she gave me this here.” 

“A letter!” cried the trainer’s eager voice ; “ give it me.” 

John Mellish heard the tearing of the envelope and the crackling of 
the crisp paper; and knew that his wife had been writing to his servant. 
He clenched his strong right hand until the nails dug into the muscular 
palm ; then turning to Mrs. Powell, who stood close behind him, simpering 
meekly, as she would have simpered at an earthquake, or a revolution, or 


any other national calamity not peculiarly affecting herself, he said 
quietly : 
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“ Whatever directions Mrs. Mellish has given are sure to be right; I 
won't interfere with them.” He walked away from the north lodge as he 
spoke, looking straight before him, homewards; as if the unchanging lode- 
star of his honest heart were beckoning to him across the dreary Slough 
of Despond, and bidding him take comfort. 

“Mrs. Powell,” he said, turning rather sharply upon the ensign’s 
widow, “I should be very sorry to say any thing likely to offend you, 
in your character of—of a guest beneath my roof; but I shall take it as a 
favour to myself if you will be so good as to remember that I require no 
information respecting my wife’s movements from you, or from any one. 
Whatever Mrs. Mellish does, she does with my full consent, my perfect 
approbation. Czesar’s wife must not be suspected, and by Jove, ma’am, 
—you'll pardon the expression,—John Mellish’s wife must not be 
watched.” 

“Watched !—information !” exclaimed Mrs. Powell, lifting her pale 
eyebrows to the extreme limits allowed by nature. ‘“ My dear Mr. Mel- 
lish, when I really only casually remarked, in reply to a question of your 
own, that I believed Mrs. Mellish had—” 

“Oh, yes,” answered John, “I understand. There are several ways 
by which you can go to Doncaster from this house. You can go across 
the fields, or round by Harper’s Common, an out-of-the-way, roundabout 
route, but you get there all the same, you know, ma’am. J generally 
prefer the high road. It mayn’t be the shortest way, perhaps; but it’s 
certainly the straightest.” 

The corners of Mrs. Powell’s thin lower lip dropped, perhaps the 
eighth of an inch, as John made these observations; but she very quickly 
recovered her habitually genteel simper, and told Mr. Mellish that he 
really had such a droll way of expressing himself as to make his meaning 
scarcely so clear as could be wished. 

But John had said all that he wanted to say, and walked steadily 
onwards; looking always towards that quarter in which the pole-star 
might be supposed to shine, guiding him back to his home. 

That home so soon to be desolate! With such ruin brooding above 
it as in his darkest doubts, his wildest fears, he had never shadowed 
forth. 


CuHaPTteR XNIII. 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF DARKER MISERIES. 


Joun went straight to his own apartment to look for his wife; but 
he found the guns put back in their usual places, and the room empty. 
Aurora’s maid, a smartly-dressed girl, came tripping out of the servants’ 
hall, where the rattling of knives and forks announced that a very sub- 
stantial dinner was being done substantial justice to, to answer John’s 
eager inquiries. She told him that Mrs. Mellish had complained of a 
headache, and had gone to her room to lie down. John went up-stairs, 
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and crept cautiously along the carpeted corridor, fearful of every footfall 
which might break the repose of his wife. The door of her dressing- 
room was ajar; he pushed it softly open, and went in. Aurora was lying 
upon the sofa, wrapped in a loose white dressing-gown, her masses of 
ebon hair uncoiled and falling about her shoulders in serpentine tresses, 
that looked like shining blue-black snakes released from poor Medusa’s 
head to make their escape amid the folds of her garments. Heaven 
knows what a stranger sleep may have been for many a night to Mrs. 
Mellish’s pillow; but she had fallen into a heavy slumber on this hot 
summer’s day. Her cheeks were flushed with a feverish crimson, and 
one small hand lay under her head twisted in the tangled masses of her 
glorious hair. 

John bent over her with a tender smile. 

“ Poor girl,” he thought; “ thank God that she can sleep, in spite of 
the miserable secrets which have come between us. Talbot Bulstrode 
left her because he could not bear the agony that I am suffering now. 
What cause had he to doubt her? What cause compared to that which 
I have had a fortnight ago—the other night—this morning? And yet 
—and yet I trust her, and will trust her, please God, to the very end.” 

He seated himself in a low easy-chair close beside the sofa upon 
which his sleeping wife lay, and resting his head upon his arm, watched 
her, thought of her, perhaps prayed for her; and after a little while fell 
asleep himself, snoring in bass harmony with Aurora’s regular breathing. 
He slept and snored, this horrible man, in the hour of his trouble, and 
behaved himself altogether in a manner most unbecoming in a hero. 
But then he is not a hero. He is stout and strongly built, with a fine 
broad chest, and unromantically robust health. There is more chance of 
his dying of apoplexy than of fading gracefully in a decline, or breaking 
a blood-vessel in a moment of intense emotion. He sleeps calmly, with 
the warm July air floating in upon him from the open window, and com- 
forting him with its balmy breath, and he fully enjoys that rest of body 
and mind. Yet even in his tranquil slumber there is a vague something, 
some lingering shadow of the bitter memories which sleep has put away 
from him, that fills his breast with a dull pain, an oppressive heaviness, 
which cannot be shaken off. He slept until half-a-dozen different clocks 
in the rambling old house had come to one conclusion, and declared it to 
be five in the afternoon; and he awoke with a start, to find his wife 
watching him, Heaven knows how intently, with her black eyes filled 
with solemn thought, and a strange earnestness in her face. 

“My poor John,” she said, bending her beautiful head and resting 
her burning forehead upon his hand, “ how tired you must have been to 
sleep so soundly in the middle of the day! I have been awake for nearly 
an hour watching you.” 

“Watching me, Lolly—why ?” 

“ And thinking how good you are to me. Oh, Jolin, John! what 
can I ever do—what can I ever do to atone to you for all—” 
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“Be happy, Aurora,” he said huskily, “be happy, and—and send 
that man away.” 

“T will, John; he shall go soon, dear,—to-night !” 

“What! then that letter was to dismiss him?” asked Mr. Mellish. 

“ You know that I wrote to him ?” 

“Yes, darling, it was to dismiss him,—say that it was so, Aurora. 
Pay him what money you like, to keep the secret that he discovered, but 
send him away, Lolly, send him away. The sight of him is hateful to 
me. Dismiss him, Aurora, or I must do so myself.” 

He rose in his passionate excitement, but Aurora laid her hand 
softly upon his arm. 

“ Leave all to me,” she said quietly. “Believe me that I will act 
for the best. For the best, at least, if you couldn’t bear to lose me; and 
you couldn’t bear that, could you, John ?” 

“Lose you! My God, Aurora, why do you say such things to me? 
I wouldn’t lose you. Do you hear, Lolly? I wouldn’t. I'd follow you 
to the farthest end of the universe, and Heaven take pity upon those that 
came between us.” 

His set teeth, the fierce light in his eyes, and the iron rigidity of his 
mouth, gave an emphasis to his words which my pen could never give if 
I used every epithet in the English language. 

Aurora rose from her sofa, and twisting her hair into a thickly-rolled 
mass at the back of her head, seated herself near the window, and pushed 
back the Venetian shutter.’ 

“These people dine here to-day, John ?” she asked listlessly. 

“The Lofthouses and Colonel Maddison? Yes, my darling; and it’s 
ever so much past five. Shall I ring for your afternoon cup of tea ?” 

“Yes, dear, and take some with me, if you will.” 

I’m afraid that in his inmost heart Mr. Mellish did not cherish any 
very great affection for the decoctions of bohea and gunpowder with which 
his wife dosed him; but he would have dined upon cod-liver oil had she 
served the banquet, and he strung his nerves to their extreme tension at 
her supreme pleasure, and affected to highly relish the post-meridian 
dishes of tea which his wife poured out for him in the sacred seclusion 
of her dressing-room. 

Mrs. Powell heard the comfortable sound of the chinking of the thin 
ege-shell china and the rattling of the spoons, as she passed the half-open 
door on her way to her own apartment, and was mutely furious as she 
thought that love and harmony reigned within the chamber where the 
husband and wife sat at tea. 

Aurora went down to the drawing-room an hour after this, gorgeous 
in maize-coloured silk and voluminous flouncings of black lace, with her 
hair plaited in a diadem upon her head, and fastened with three diamond 
stars which John had bought for her in the Rue de la Paix, and which 
were cunningly fixed upon wire springs, which caused them to vibrate 
with every chance movement of her beautiful head. You will say, per- 
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haps, that she was arrayed too gaudily for the reception of an old Indian 
officer and a country clergyman and his wife; but if she loved handsome 
dresses better than simpler attire, it was from no taste for display, but 
rather from an innate love of splendour and expenditure, which was a 
part of her expansive nature. She had always been taught to think of 
herself as Miss Floyd, the banker’s daughter, and she had been taught 
also to spend money as a duty which she owed to society. 

Mrs. Lofthouse was a pretty little woman, with a pale face and hazel 
eyes. She was the youngest daughter of Colonel Maddison, and was, 
“ By birth, you know, my dear, far superior to poor Mrs. Mellish, who, 
in spite of her wealth, is only, &c. &e. &.,” as Margaret Lofthouse re- 
marked to her female acquaintance. She could not very easily forget 
that her father was the younger brother of a baronet, and had distin- 
guished himself in some terrific manner by bloodthirsty demolition of 
Sikhs, far away in the untractable East; and she thought it rather hard 
that Aurora should possess such cruel advantages through some petti- 
fogging commercial genius on the part of her Glasgow ancestors. 

But as it was impossible for honest people to know Aurora without 
loving her, Mrs. Lofthouse heartily forgave her her fifty thousand pounds, 
and declared her to be the dearest darling in the wide world ; while Mrs. 
Mellish freely returned her friendliness, and caressed the little woman as 
she had caressed Lucy Bulstrode, with a superb yet affectionate conde- 
scension, such as Cleopatra may have had for her handmaidens. 

The dinner went off pleasantly enough. Colonel Maddison attacked 
the side-dishes specially provided for him, and praised the Mellish Park 
cook. Mr. Lofthouse explained to Aurora the plan of a new schoolhouse 
which Mrs. Mellish was going to build for her husband’s parish. She 
listened patiently to the rather wearisome details, in which a bakehouse 
and a washhouse and a Tudor chimney seemed the leading features. She 
had heard so much of this before ; for there was scarcely a church, or a 
hospital, or a model lodging-house, or a refuge for any misery or destitu- 
tion whatever that had been lately elevated to adorn this earth, for 
which the banker’s daughter had not helped to pay. But her heart was 
wide enough for them all, and she was always glad to hear of the bake- 
house and washhouse and the Tudor chimney all over again. If she 
was a little less interested upon this occasion than usual, Mr. Lofthouse 
did not observe her inattention, for in the simple earnestness of his own 
mind he thought it scarcely possible that the schoolhouse topic could fail 
to be interesting. Nothing is so difficult as to make people understand 
that you don’t care for what they themselves especially affect. John 
Mellish could not believe that the entries for the Great Ebor were not 
interesting to Mr. Lofthouse, and the country clergyman was fully con- 
vinced that the details of his philanthropic schemes for the regeneration 
of his parish could not be otherwise than delightful to his host. But the 
master of Mellish Park was very silent, and sat with his glass in his 
hand looking across the dinner-table and Mrs. Lofthouse’s head at the 
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sun-lit tree-tops between the lawn and the north lodge. Aurora, from 
her end of the table, saw that gloomy glance, and a resolute shadow 
darkened her face, expressive of the strengthening of some rooted pur- 
pose deep hidden in her heart. She sat so long at dessert, with her eyes 
fixed upon an apricot in her plate, and the shadow upon her face deepen- 
ing every moment, that poor Mrs. Lofthouse was in utter despair of 
getting the significant look which was to release her from the bondage 
of hearing her father’s stories of tiger-shooting and pig-sticking for the 
two or three hundredth time. Perhaps she never would have got that 
feminine signal had not Mrs. Powell, with a little significant “hem,” 
made some observation about the sinking sun. 

The ensign’s widow was one of those people who declare that there is 
a perceptible difference in the length of the days upon the twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth of June, and who go on announcing the same fact until the 
long winter evenings come with the twenty-first of December, and it is 
time for them to declare the converse of their late proposition. It was 
some remark of this kind that aroused Mrs. Mellish from her reverie, and 
caused her to start up suddenly, quite forgetful of the conventional 
simpering beck to her guest. 

“ Past eight!” she said; ‘no, it’s surely not so late?” 

“Yes, it is, Lolly,” John Mellish answered, looking at his watch; “a 
quarter past.” 

“Indeed! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lofthouse; shall we go into the 
drawing-room ?” 

“Yes, dear, do,” said the clergyman’s wife, “and let’s have a nice 
chat. Papa will drink too much claret if he tells the pig-sticking stories,” 
she added, in a confidential whisper. ‘ Ask your dear, kind husband not 
to let him have too much claret; because he’s sure to suffer with his liver 
to-morrow, and say that Lofthouse ought to have restrained him. He 
always says that it’s poor Reginald’s fault for not restraining him.” 

John looked anxiously after his wife, as he stood with the door in his 
hand, while the three ladies crossed the hall. He bit his lip as he noticed 
Mrs. Powell’s unpleasantly precise figure close at Aurora’s shoulder. 

“T think I spoke pretty plainly, though, this morning,” he thought, 
as he closed the door and returned to his friends. 

A quarter-past eight; twenty minutes past; five-and-twenty minutes 
past. Mrs. Lofthouse was rather a brilliant pianist, and was never hap- 
pier than when interpreting Thalberg and Benedict upon her friends’ 
Collard-and-Collards. There were old-fashioned people round Doncaster 
who believed in Collard and Collard, and were thankful for the melody 
to be got out of a good honest grand, in a solid rosewood case, unadorned 
with carved glorification, or ormolu fret-work. At seven-and-twenty 
minutes past eight Mrs. Lofthouse was seated at Aurora’s piano, in the 
first agonies of a prelude in six flats; a prelude which demanded such 
extraordinary uses of the left hand across the right, and the right over 
the left, and such exercise of the thumbs in all sorts of positions,—in 
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which, according to all orthodox theories of the pre-Thalberg-ite school, 
no pianist’s thumbs should ever be used,—that Mrs. Mellish felt that her 
friend’s attention was not very likely to wander from the keys. 

Within the long, low-roofed drawing-room at Mellish there was a 
snug little apartment, hung with innocent rose-bud sprinkled chintzes, and 
furnished with maple-wood chairs and tables. Mrs. Lofthouse had not 
been seated at the piano more than five minutes when Aurora strolled 
from the drawing-room to this inner chamber, leaving her guest with no 
audience but Mrs. Powell. She lingered for a moment on the threshold 
to look back at the ensign’s widow, who sat near the piano in an attitude 
of rapt attention. 

“She is watching me,” thought Aurora, “though her pink eyelids 
are drooping over her eyes, and she seems to be looking at the border of 
her pocket-handkerchief. She sees me with her chin or her nose, per- 
haps. HowdoI know? Sheisall eyes! Bah! am I going to be afraid 
of her, when I was never afraid of him? What should I fear except—” 
her head changed from its defiant attitude to a drooping posture, and a 
sad smile curved her crimson lips,—“ except to make you unhappy, my 
dear, my husband. Yes,” with a sudden lifting of her head, and re- 
assumption of its proud defiance, “ my own true husband; the husband 
who has kept his marriage-vow as unpolluted as when first it issued from 
his lips !” 

I am writing what she thought, remember, not what she said ; for she 
was not in the habit of thinking aloud, nor did I ever know any body 
who was. 

Aurora took up a shawl that she had flung upon the sofa, and threw 
it lightly over her head, veiling herself with a cloud of black lace, through 
which the restless, shivering diamonds shone out like stars in a midnight 
sky. She looked like Hecate, as she stood on the threshold of the French 
window lingering for a moment, with a deep-laid purpose in her heart, 
and a resolute light in her eyes. The clock in the steeple of the village- 
church struck the three-quarters after eight while she lingered for those 
few moments. As the last chime died away in the summer air, she 
looked up darkly at the evening sky, and walked with a rapid footstep 
out upon the lawn towards the southern end of the wood that bordered 
the park. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CAPTAIN PRODDER CARRIES BAD NEWS TO HIS NIECE’S HOUSE. 


Wuice Aurora stood upon the threshold of the open window, a man 
was lingering upon the broad stone-steps before the door of the entrance- 
hall, remonstrating with one of John Mellish’s servants, who held superci- 
lious parley with the intruder, and kept him at arm’s length with the con- 
temptuous indifference of a well-bred servant. 

The stranger was Captain Samuel Prodder, who had arrived at Don- 
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caster late in the afternoon, had dined at the “ Reindeer,” and had come 
over to Mellish Park in a gig driven by a hanger-on of that establish- 
ment. The gig and the hanger-on were both in waiting at the bottom 
of the steps; and if there had been any thing wanting to turn the balance 
of the footman’s contempt for Captain Prodder’s blue coat, loose shirt- 
collar, and silver watch-chain, the gig from the “ Reindeer” would have 
done it. ' 

“Yes, Mrs. Mellish is at home,” the gentleman in plush replied, after 
surveying the sea-captain with a leisurely and critical air, which was 
rather provoking to poor Samuel; “ but she’s engaged.” 

“ But perhaps she’ll put off her engagements for a bit when she 
hears who it is as wants to see her,” answered the captain, diving into 
his capacious pocket. “She'll tell a different story, I dare say, when you 
take her that bit of pasteboard.” 

He handed the man a card, or rather let me say a stiff square of 
thick pasteboard, inscribed with his name, so disguised by the flourish- 
ing caprices of the engraver as to be not very easily deciphered by un- 
accustomed eyes. The card bore Captain Prodder’s address as well as 
his name, and informed his acquaintances that he was part-owner of the 
Nancy Jane, and that all consignments of goods were to be made to 
him at &. &e. — 

The footman took the document between his thumb and finger, and 
examined it as minutely as if it had been some relic of the Middle Ages. 
A new light dawned upon him as he deciphered the information about 
the Wancy Jane, and he looked at the captain for the first time with 
some approach to human interest in his countenance. 

“Ts it cigars you want to dispose hoff?” he asked, “or bandannas? 
If it’s cigars, you might come round to our ’all, and show us the 
harticle.” 

“Cigars!” roared Samuel Prodder. “ Do you take me for a smug- 
gler, you —?” Here followed one of those hearty seafaring epithets 
with which polite Mr. Chucks was apt to finish his speeches. “ I’m your 
missus’s own uncle; leastways, I—I knew her mother when she was a 
little gal,” he added in considerable confusion; for he remembered how 
far away his sea-captainship thrust him from Mrs. Mellish and her well- 
born husband ; “so just take her my card, and look sharp about it, will 
you ?” 

“ We've a dinner-party,” the footman said coldly, “ and I don’t know 
if the ladies have returned to the drawing-room ; but if you’re anyways 
related to missis—I’ll go and see.” 

The man strolled leisurely away, leaving poor Samuel biting his nails 
in mute vexation at having let slip that ugly fact of her relationship. 

“That swab in the same cut coat as Lord Nelson wore aboard the 
Victory, will look down upon her now he knows she’s niece to a old 
sea-captain that carries dry goods on commission, and can’t keep his 
tongue between his teeth,” he thought. 
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The footman came back while Samuel Prodder was upbraiding him- 
self for his folly, and informed him that Mrs. Mellish was not to be found 
in the house. 

“Who's that playin’ upon the pianer, then ?” asked Mr. Prodder, with 
sceptical bluntness. 

“Oh, that’s the clugyman’s wife,” answered the man contemptuously ; 
“a ciddyvong guvness, I should think, for she plays too well for a real 
lady. Missus don’t play—leastways only pawlkers, and that sort of think. 
Good night.” 

He closed the two half-glass doors upon Captain Prodder without 
further ceremony, and shut Samuel out of his niece’s house. 

“To think that I played hopscotch and swopped marbles for hard- 
bake with this gal’s mother,” thought the captain, “and that her servant 
turns up his nose at me and shuts the door in my face!” 

It was in sorrow rather than in anger that the disappointed sailor 
thought this. He had scarcely hoped for any thing better. It was only 
natural that those about his niece should flout at and contemptuously 
entreat him. Let him get to ier—let bim come only for a moment face 
to face with Eliza’s child, and he did not fear the issue. 

“ ll walk through the park,” he said to the man who had driven him 
from Doncaster; “it’s a nice evenin’, and there’s pleasant walks under 
the trees to win’ard. Youcan drive back into the high road, and wait for 
me agen that ’ere turnstile I took notice of as we come along.” 

The driver nodded, smacked his whip, and drove his elderly gray 
pony towards the park-gates. Captain Samuel Prodder went, slowly and 
deliberately enough,—the way that it was appointed for him togo. The 
park was a strange territory to him; but while driving past the outer 
boundaries he had looked admiringly at chance openings in the wood, re- 
vealing grassy amphitheatres enriched by spreading oaks, whose branches 
made a shadowy tracery upon the sun-lit turf. He had looked with a 
seaman’s wonder at the inland beauties of the quiet domain, and had 
pondered whether it might not be a pleasant thing for an old sailor to 
end his days amid such monotonous woodland tranquillity, far away from 
the sound of wreck and tempest, and the mighty voices of the dreadful 
deep ; and, in his disappointment at not seeing Aurora, it was some con- 
solation to the captain to walk across the dewy grass in the evening 
shadows in the direction where, with a sailor’s unerring topographical in- 
stinct, he knew the turnstile must be situated. 

Perhaps he had some hope of meeting his niece in the pathway across 
the park. The man had told him that she was out. She could not be 
far away, as there was a dinner-party at the house; and she was scarcely 
likely to leave her guests. She was wandering about the park most 
likely with some of them. 

The shadows of the trees grew darker upon the grass as Captain 
Prodder drew nearer to the wood; but it was that sweet summer time in 
which there is scarcely one positively dark hour amongst the twenty- 
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four; and though the village-clock chimed the half-hour after nine as 
the sailor entered the wood, he was able to distinguish the outlines of 
two figures advancing towards him from the other end of the long arcade, 
that led in a slanting direction to the turnstile. 

The figures were those of a man and woman: the woman wearing 
some light-coloured dress, which shimmered in the dusk; the man lean- 
ing on a stick, and obviously very lame. 

“Ts it my niece and one of her visitors?” thought the captain; 
“maybe it is. I'll lay by to port of ’em, and let ’em pass me.” 

Samuel Prodder stepped aside under the shadow of the trees to the 
left of the grassy avenue through which the two figures were approach- 
ing, and waited patiently until they drew near enough for him to dis- 
tinguish the woman’s face. The woman was Mrs. Mellish, and she was 
walking on the left of the man, and was therefore nearest to the captain. 
Her head was turned away from ber companion, as if in utter scorn and 
defiance of him, although she was talking to him at that moment. Her 
face, proud, pale, and disdainful, was visible to the seaman in the chill, 
shadowy light of the newly-risen moon. A low line of crimson behind 
the black trunks of a distant group of trees marked where the sun had 
left its last track, in a vivid streak that looked like blood. 

Captain Prodder gazed in loving wonder at the beautiful face turned 
towards him. He saw the dark eyes, with their sombre depth, dark in 
anger and scorn, and the luminous shimmer of the jewels that shone 
through the black veil upon her haughty head. He saw her, and his 
heart grew chill at the sight of her pale beauty in the mysterious moon- 
light. 

“Tt might be my sister’s ghost,” he thought, “coming upon me in 
this quiet place ; it’s a’most difficult to believe as it’s flesh and blood.” 

He would have advanced, perhaps, and addressed his niece, had he 
not been held back by the words which she was speaking as she passed 
him—words that jarred painfully upon his heart, telling, as they did, of 
anger and bitterness, discord and misery. 

“Yes, hate you,” she said in a clear voice, which seemed to vibrate 
sharply in the dusk,—‘“‘hate you, hate you, hate you!” She repeated 
the hard phrase, as if there were some pleasure and delight in uttering it, 
which in her ungovernable anger she could not deny herself. ‘ What 
other words do you expect oun me?” she cried, with a low mocking 
laugh, which had a tone of deeper misery and more utter hopelessness than 
any outbreak of womanly weeping. ‘‘ Would you have me love you? 
er respect you? or tolerate you?” Her voice rose with each rapid question, 
merging into an hysterical sob, but never melting into tears. ‘“‘ Would 
you have me tell you any thing else than what I tell you to-night? I 
hate and abhor you. I look upon you as the primary cause of every 
sorrow I have ever known, of every tear I have ever shed, of every 
humiliation I have endured; every sleepless night, every weary day, 
every despairing hour, I have ever passed. More than this,—yes, a 
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thousand, thousand times more,—I look upon you as the first cause of 
my father’s wretchedness. Yes, even before my own mad folly in be- 
lieving in you, and thinking you—what ?—Claude Melnotte, perhaps !—a 
curse upon the man who wrote the play, and the player who acted in it, 
if it helped to make me what I was when I met you! I say again, I 
hate you; your presence poisons my home, your abhorred shadow haunts 
my sleep—no, not my sleep, for how should I ever sleep knowing that 
you are near ?” 

Mr. Conyers, being apparently weary of walking, leaned against the 
trunk of a tree to listen to the end of this outbreak, looking insolent de- 
fiance at the speaker. But Aurora’s passion had reached that point in 
which all consciousness of external things passes away in the complete 
egoism of anger and hate. She did not see his superciliously indifferent 
look; her dilated eyes stared straight before her into the dark recess from 
which Captain Prodder watched his sistgr’s only child. Her restless hands 
rent the fragile border of her shawl in the strong agony of her passion. 
Have you ever seen this kind of woman ina passion? Impulsive, ner- 
vous, sensitive, sanguine; with such an one passion is a madness—brief, 
thank Heaven! and expending itself in sharply cruel words, and convul- 
sive rendingss of lace and ribbon, or coroner’s juries might have to sit even 
oftener than they do. It is fortunate for mankind that speaking daggers 
is often quite as great a satisfaction to us as using them, and that we can 
threaten very cruel things without meaning to carry them out. Like 
the little children who say, “ Won’t I just tell your mother?” and the 
terrible editors who write, ‘Won't I give you a castigation in the 
Market-Deeping Spirit of the Zimes, or the Walton-on-the-Naze Athe- 
neum ?” 

“Tf you are going to give us much more of this sort of thing,” said 
Mr. Conyers, with aggravating stolidity, “perhaps you won’t object to 
my lighting a cigar?” 

Aurora took no notice of his quiet insolence; but Captain Prodder, 
involuntarily clenching his fist, bounded a step forward in his retreat, and 
shook the leaves of the underwood about his legs. 

“ What’s that ?” exclaimed the trainer. 

“My dog, perhaps,” answered Aurora; “ he’s about here with me.” 

“ Curse the purblind cur,” muttered Mr. Conyers, with an unlighted 
cigar in his mouth. He struck a lucifer-match against the back of a tree, 
and the vivid sulphurous light shone full upon his handsome face. 

“A rascal,” thought Captain Prodder; “a good-looking, heartless 
scoundrel. What's this between my niece and him? He isn’t her hus- 
band surely, for he don’t look like a gentleman. Butif he ain’t her hus- 
band, who is he ?” 

The sailor scratched his head in his bewilderment. His senses had 
been almost stupefied by Aurora’s passionate talk, and he had only a con- 
fused feeling that there was trouble and wretchedness of some kind or 
other around and about his niece. 
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“Tf I thought he’d done any thing to injure her,” he muttered, “I'd 
pound him into such a jelly that his friends would never know his hand- 
some face again as long as there was life in his carcass.” 

Mr. Conyers threw away the burning match, and puffed at his newly- 
lighted cigar. He did not trouble himself to take it from his lips as he 
addressed Aurora, but spoke between his teeth, and smoked in the pauses 
of his discourse. 

“¢ Perhaps, if you’ve—calmed yourself down—a bit,” he said, “ you'll 
be so good as—to come to business. What do you want me to do?” 

“ You know as well as I do,” answered Aurora. 

“You want me to leave this place?” 

“Yes; for ever.” 

“And to take what you give me—and be satisfied.” 

“Te.” 

“What if I refuse ?” 

She turned sharply upon him as he asked this question, and looked 
at him for a few moments in silence. 

“‘ What if I refuse ?” he repeated, still smoking. 

“Look to yourself!” she cried, between her set teeth; “ that’s all. 
Look to yourself !” 

“ What! you'd kill me, I suppose ?” 

“No,” answered Aurora; “but I'd tell all; and get the release which 
I ought to have sought for two years ago.” 

“Oh, ah, to be sure,” said Mr. Conyers; “a pleasant thing for Mr. 
Mellish, and our poor papa, and a nice bit of gossip for the newspapers. 
I’ve a good mind to put you to the test, and see if you’ve pluck enough 
to do it, my lady.” 

She stamped her foot upon the turf, and tore the lace in her hands, 
throwing the fragments away from her; but she did not answer him. 

“You'd like to stab me, or shoot me, or strangle me, as I stand here, 
wouldn’t you, now?” asked the trainer mockingly. 

“Yes,” cried Aurora, “I would!” She flung her head back with a 
gesture of disdain as she spoke. 

“Why do I waste my time in talking to you?” she said. “ My worst 
words can inflict no wound upon such a nature as yours. Myscorn is no 
more painful to you than it would be to any of the loathsome creatures 
that creep about the margin of yonder pool.” 

The trainer took his cigar from his mouth, and struck the ashes away 
with his little finger. 

“No,” he said, with a contemptuous laugh; “I’m not very thin- 
skinned ; and I’m pretty well used to this sort of thing, into the bargain. 
But suppose, as I remarked just now, we drop this style of conversation, 
and come to business. We don’t seem to be getting on very fast this 
way.” 

‘7 this juncture, Captain Prodder, who, in his extreme desire to strangle 
his niece’s companion, had advanced very close upon the two speakers, 
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knocked off his hat against the lower branches of the tree which sheltered 
him. 

There was no mistake this time about the rustling of the leaves. The 
trainer started, and limped towards Captain Prodder’s hiding-place. 

“‘There’s some one listening to us,” hesaid. “I’m sure of it this time, 
—that fellow Hargraves, perhaps. I fancy he’s a sneak.” 

Mr. Conyers supported himself against the very tree behind which 
the sailor stood, and beat amongst the under-growth with his stick, but 
did not succeed in encountering the legs of the listener. 

“Tf that soft-headed fool is playing the spy upon me,” cried the 
trainer savagely, “he'd better not let me catch him, for I’ll make him 
remember it, if I do.” 

“Don’t I tell you that my dog followed me here?’’ exclaimed Aurora 
contemptuously. 

A low rustling of the grass on the other side of the avenue, and at 
some distance from the seaman’s place of concealment, was heard as Mrs. 
Mellish spoke. 

“ That's your dog, if you like,” said the trainer; “the other was a 
man. Come on a little way further, and let’s make a finish of this busi- 
ness ; it’s past ten o’clock.” 

Mr. Conyers was right. The church clock had struck ten five 
minutes before, but the solemn chimes had fallen unheeded upon Aurora’s 
ear, lost amid the angry voices raging in her breast. She started as she 
looked around her at the summer darkness in the woods, and the flaming 
yellow moon, which brooded low upon the earth, and shed no light upon 
the mysterious pathways and the water-pools in the wood. 

The trainer limped away, Aurora walking by his side, yet holding 
herself as far aloof from him as the grassy pathway would allow. They 
were out of hearing, and almost out of sight, before the sea-captain could 
emerge from a state of utter stupefaction so far as to be able to look at 
the business in its right bearings. 

“T ought to ha’ knocked him down,” he muttered at last, “whether 
he’s her husband or whether he isn’t. I ought to have knocked him 
down, and I would have done it too,” added the captain resolutely, “ if it 
hadn’t been that my niece seemed to have a good fiery spirit of her own, 
and to be able to fire a jolly good broadside in the way of hard words. 
I'll find my skull-thatcher if I can,” said Captain Prodder, groping for 
his hat amongst the brambles and the long grass, “and then I'll just run 
up to the turnstile and tell my mate to lay at anchor a bit longer with 
the horse and shay. He'll be wonderin’ what I’m up to; but I won’t go 
back just yet, I'll keep in the way of my niece and that swab with the 
game leg.” 

The captain found his hat, and walked down to the turnstile, where 
he found the young man from the “ Reindeer” fast asleep, with the reins 
loose in his hands, and his head upon his knees. The horse, with his 
head in an empty nose-bag, seemed as fast asleep as the driver. 
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The young man woke at the sound of the turnstile creaking upon its 
axis, and the step of the sailor in the road. 

“T ain’t goin’ to get aboard just yet,” said Captain Prodder; “I'll take 
another turn in the wood as the evenin’s so pleasant. I come to tell you 
I wouldn’t keep you much longer, for I thought you’d think I was dead.” 

“T did a’most,’”’ answered the charioteer candidly. ‘ My word, ain’t 
you been a time !” 

“T met Mr. and Mrs. Mellish in the wood,” said the captain, “and I 
stopped to have a look at’em. She’s a bit ofa spitfire, ain’t she?” asked 
Samuel, with affected carelessness. 

The young man from the “ Reindeer” shook his head dubiously. 

“T doant know about that,” he said; “she’s a rare favourite here- 
abouts, with poor folks and gentry too. ‘They do say as she horsewhipped 
a poor fond chap as they’d got in the stables, for ill-usin’ her dog; and 
sarve him right too,” added the young man decisively. “ Them softies 
is allus vicious.” 

Captain Prodder pondered rather doubtfully upon this piece of infor- 
mation. He was not particularly elated by the image of his sister’s 
child laying a horsewhip upon the shoulders of her half-witted servant. 
This trifling incident didn’t exactly harmonise with his idea of the beau- 
tiful young heiress, playing upon all manner of instruments, and speaking 
half-a-dozen languages. 

“Yes,” repeated the driver, “they do say as she gave t’ fondy a 
good whopping ; and damme, if I don’t admire her for it.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered Captain Prodder thoughtfully. “ Mr. Mellish 
walks lame, don’t he?” he asked, after a pause. 

* “Lame!” cried the driver; “ Lord bless your heart, not a bit of it. 
John Mellish is as fine a young man as you'll meet in this Riding. Ay, 
and finer too. I ought to know. I’ve seen him walk into our house 
often enough, in the race week.” 

The captain’s heart sank strangely at this information. The man 
with whom he had heard his niece quarrelling was not her husband, 
then. The squabble had seemed natural enough to the uninitiated sailor 
while he looked at it in a matrimonial light; but seen from another 
aspect it struck sudden terror to his sturdy heart, and blanched the 
ruddy hues in his brown face. “‘ Who was he, then ?” he thought; “who 
was it as my niece was talkin’ to—after dark,—alone,—a mile off her 
own home, eh ?” 

Before he could seek for a solution to the unuttered question which 
agitated and alarmed him, the report of a pistol rang sharply through the 
wood, and found an echo under a distant hill. 

The horse pricked up his ears, and jibbed a few paces; the driver 
gave a low whistle. 

“T thought so,” he said.’ “ Poachers! This side of the wood’s chock 
full of game; and though Squire Mellish is allus threatenin’ to prosecute 
’em, folks know pretty well as he'll never do it.” 
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The broad-shouldered, strong-limbed sailor leaned against the turn- 
stile, trembling in every limb. 

What was that which his niece had said a quarter of an hour before, 
when the man had asked her whether she would like to shoot him? 

“Leave your horse,” he said in a gasping voice ; “ tie him to the stile, 
and come with me. If—if—it’s poachers, we’ll—we’ll catch ’em.” 

The young man looped the reins across the turnstile. He had no 
very great terror of any inclination for flight latent in the gray horse 
from the “Reindeer.” The two men ran into the wood; the captain 
running in the direction in which his sharp ears had told "him the shot 
had been fired. 

The moon was slowly rising in the tranquil heavens, but there was 
very little light yet in the wood. 

The captain stopped near a rustic summer-house falling into decay, 
and half buried amidst the tangled foliage that clustered about the 
mouldering thatch and the dilapidated woodwork. 

“Tt was hereabout the shot was fired,” muttered the captain; 
“ about a hundred yards due nor’ard of the stile. I could take my oath 
as it weren’t far from this spot I’m standin’ on.” 

He looked about him in the dim light. He could see no one; but an 
army might have hidden amongst the trees that encircled the open patch 
of turf on which the summer-house had been built. He listened ; with 
his hat off, and his big hand pressed tightly on his heart, as if to still its 
tumultuous beating. He listened as eagerly as he had often listened, far - 
out on a glassy sea, for the first faint breath ofa rising wind; but he 
could hear nothing except the occasional croaking of the frogs i in the pond 
near the summer-house. 

“T could have sworn it was about here the shot was fired,” he re- 
peated. ‘God grant as it was poachers, after all; but it’s given mea 
turn that’s made me feel like some cockney lubber aboard a steamer 
betwixt Bristol and Cork. Lord, what a blessed old fool I am!” mut- 
tered the captain, after walking slowly round the summer-house to con- 
vince himself that there was no one hidden in it. “ One ’ud think I’d 
never heerd the sound of a ha’p’orth of powder before to-night.” 

He put on his hat, and walked a few paces forward, still looking 
about cautiously, and still listening; but much easier in his mind than 
when first he had reéntered the wood. 

He stopped suddenly, arrested by a sound which has of itself, with- 
out any reference to its power of association, a mysterious and chilling 
influence upon the human heart, This sound was the howling of a dog, 
—the prolonged, monotonous howling of a dog. A cold sweat broke out 
upon the sailor’s forehead. That sound, always one of terror to his 
superstitious nature, was doubly terrible to-night. 

“Tt means death,” he muttered, with a groan. “No dog ever 
howled like that except for death.” 

He turned back, and looked about him. The moonlight glimmered 
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faintly upon the broad patch of stagnant water near the summer-house, 
and upon its brink the captain saw two figures, black against the summer 
atmosphere: a prostrate figure, lying close to the edge of the water ; and 
a large dog, with his head uplifted to the sky, howling piteously. 


It was the bounden duty of poor John Mellish, in his capacity of host, 
to sit at the head of his table, pass the claret-jug, and listen to Colonel 
Maddison’s stories of the pig-sticking and the tiger-hunting, as long as 
the Indian officer chose to talk for the amusement of his friend and his 
son-in-law. It was perhaps lucky that patient Mr. Lofthouse was well 
up in all the stories, and knew exactly which departments of each nar- 
rative were to be laughed at, and which were to be listened to with silent 
and awe-stricken attention; for John Mellish made a very bad audience 
upon this occasion. He pushed the filberts towards the colonel at the 
very moment when “the tigress was crouching for a spring, upon the 
rising ground exactly above us, sir, and when, by Jove, Charley Mad- 
dison felt himself at pretty close quarters with the enemy, sir, and never 
thought to stretch his legs under this mahogany, or any other man’s, 
sir;” and he spoiled the officer’s best joke by asking him for the claret 
in the middle of it. 

The tigers and the pigs were confusion and weariness of spirit to 
Mr. Mellish. He was yearning for the moment when, with any show of 
decency, he might make for the drawing-room, and find out what Aurora 
was doing in the still summer twilight. When the door was opened and 
fresh wine brought in, he heard the rattling of the keys under Mrs. 
Lofthouse’s manipulation, and rejoiced to think that his wife was seated 
quietly, perbaps, listening to those sonatas in C flat, which the rector’s 
wife delighted to interpret. 

The lamps were brought in before Colonel Maddison’s stories were 
finished ; and when John’s butler came to ask if the gentlemen would 
like cofiee, the worthy Indian officer said, “ Yes, by all means, and a 
cheroot with it. No smoking in the drawing-room, eh, Mellish? Petti- 
coat government and window-curtains, I dare say. Clara doesn’t like 
my smoke at the rectory, and poor Lofthouse writes his sermons in the 
summer-house; for he can’t write without a weed, you know, and a volume 
of Tillotson, or some of those fellows, to prig from, eh, George?” said 
the facetious gentleman, digging his son-in-law in the ribs with his fat 
old fingers, and knocking over two or three wine-glasses in his ponderous 
jocosity. How dreary it all seemed to John Mellish to-night! He won- 
dered how people felt who had no social mystery brooding upon their 
hearth ; no domestic skeleton cowering in their homely cupboard. He 
looked at the rector’s placid face with a pang of envy. There was no 
secret kept from him. There was no perpetual struggle rending his 
heart ; no dreadful doubts and fears that would not be quite lulled to 
rest; no vague terror incessant and unreasoning; no mute argument for 
ever going forward, with plaintiff's counsel and defendant’s counsel con- 
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tinually pleading the same cause, and arriving at the same result. Hea- 
ven take pity upon those who have to suffer such silent misery, such 
secret despair! We look at our neighbours’ smiling faces, and say, in 
bitterness of spirit, that A is a lucky fellow, and that B can’t be as much 
in debt as his friends say he is; that C and his pretty wife are the hap- 
piest couple we know; and to-morrow B is in the Gazette, and C is 
weeping over a dishonoured home, and a group of motherless children, 
who wonder what mamma has done that papa should be so sorry. The 
battles are very quiet, but they are for ever being fought. We keep the 
fox hidden under our cloak, but the teeth of the animal are none the less 
sharp, nor the pain less terrible to bear; a little more terrible, perhaps, 
for being endured silently. John Mellish gave a long sigh of relief 
when the Indian officer finished his third cheroot, and pronounced him- 
self ready to join the ladies. The lamps in the drawing-room were 
lighted, and the curtains drawn before the open windows, when the three 
gentlemen entered. Mrs. Lofthouse was asleep upon one of the sofas, 
with a Book of Beauty lying open at_her feet, and Mrs. Powell, pale and 
sleepless,—sleepless as trouble and sorrow, as jealousy and hate, as any 
thing that is ravenous and unappeasable,—sat at her embroidery, work- 
ing laborious monstrosities upon delicate cambric muslin. 

The colonel dropped heavily into a luxurious easy-chair, and quietly 
abandoned himself to repose. Mr. Lofthouse awoke his wife, and con- 
sulted her about the propriety of ordering the carriage. John Mellish 


looked eagerly round the room. ‘To him it was empty. The rector and 
his wife, the Indian officer and the ensign’s widow, were only so many 


“phosphorescent spectralities,’ ‘ phantasm captains ;” 


were not Aurora. 

“Where’s Lolly?” he asked, looking from Mrs. Lofthouse to Mrs. 
Powell; “ where’s my wife?” 

“T really do not know,” answered Mrs. Powell, with icy deliberation. 
“T have not been watching Mrs. Mellish.” 

The poisoned darts glanced away from John’s preoccupied breast. 
There was no room in his wounded heart for such a petty sting as this. 

“Whiere’s my wife?” he cried passionately ; “ you must know where 
she is. She’s not here. Is she up-stairs? Is she out of doors?” 

“To the best of my belief,” replied the ensign’s widow, with more 
than usual precision, “ Mrs. Mellish is in some part of the grounds; she 
has been out of doors ever since we left the dining-room.” 

The French clock upon the mantel-piece chimed the three-quarters 
after ten us she finished speaking: as if to give emphasis to her words, 
and to remind Mr. Mellish how long his wife had been absent. He bit 
his lip fiercely, and strode towards one of the windows. He was 
going to look for his wife; but he stopped, as he flung aside the window- 
curtain, arrested by Mrs. Powell’s uplifted hand. 

“ Hark!” she said, “ there is something the matter, I fear. Did you 
hear that violent ringing at the hall-door ?” 


in short, they 
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Mr. Mellish let fall the curtain, and reéntered the room. 

“Tt’s Aurora, no doubt,” he said; “they’ve shut her out again, I 
suppose. I beg, Mrs. Powell, that you will prevent this in future. 
Really, ma’am, it is hard that my wife should be shut out of her own 
house.” 

He might {have said much more, but he stopped, pale and breathless, 
at the sound of a hubbub in the hall, and rushed to the room-door. He 
opened it and looked out; with Mrs. Powell and Mr. and Mrs. Lofthouse 
crowding behind him, and looking over his shoulder. 

Half-a-dozen servants were clustered round a roughly dressed, sea- 
faring-looking man, who, with his hat off and his disordered hair falling 
about his white face, was telling in broken sentences, scarcely intelligible 
for the speaker’s agitation, that a murder had been done in the wood. 
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Written in Sand. 


By tue Avurnor or THE “ Morats or Mayrarr.” 


I. 
Tue thymy western wind swept warm 
Down all the slopes of the silent shore ; 
The light was fading fast; and my arm 
Held the woman whom I adore. 


Il. 
She has a stately Juno-face 
Who has promis’d to stoop to be my wife; 
A calm unfalt’ring voice, and the grace 
That comes with knowledge of life. 


ul. 
And as she look’d on the dark’ning sea, 
And as I look’d in her eyes divine, 
“ You may write on the sand,” she said to me, 
“The name that will soon be mine.” 


IV. 
The night was warm, and the honey-breath 
Of her rich red lips was on my cheek; 
But across me there swoon’d the coldness of death, 
And my tongue refused to speak. 


v. 
For full on my ear, with a sudden rush, 
There fell the sound of a distant shore; 
And before me there rose the delicate blush 
Of a cheek that shall blush no more. 


VI. 


And all the wealth of my present bliss, 

The stately Juno-face at my side, 

The half-caressant, half-careless kiss 
Of her who shall be my bride,— 


vu. 
Pass‘d into darkness . . . and we stood, 
My love and I, by the little bay 
Shelter’d over with ilex-wood, 
In the dying April day. 





WRITTEN IN SAND. 


vill. 
And as I read her eyes’ soft shame, 
And as I held her trembling hand, 
Slowly I wrote again a name 

That was never writ, save in sand! 


Ix. 
“ Ah, not for me!” said a childish voice; 
“‘ That hope is all too high for me. 
I am not worthy to be your choice: 
Blot it away, O sea!” 


x. 
And, as the tide rose high, a wave, 
Sudden and cold, swept the sweet name over; 
And then I remember’d a far-off grave, 
And that I had forgot to love her. 


* * * * * * 


XI. 
But still, wherever we walk’d that night, 
My bride and I, through the twilight gray, 
Written in letters distinct and white, 


Two words before me lay. 


XII. 

And not for thrice her father’s land, 

And not for thrice the charms of my bride, 

Could I have written a name i’ the sand, 
Save the name of her who died. 
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On Words. 


Part I. 


Erymo.ocy is an old word, but a young science; for it first rose to that 
rank within the memory of living men. With a little condescension on 
the part of its professors (to make themselves “ understanded of the peo- 
ple’’), it ought to become one of the most popular of the sciences, its sub- 
iect-matter being one in which every man is by nature more or less a 
dabbler after an empirical fashion. Who is there that has not amused 
himself, from time to time, in determining offhand the pedigree and family 
relations of this word or that, and generally upon grounds as visionary 
as those upon which heralds will find a genteel ancestry and family arms 
for any nouveau riche who is willing to pay for such vanities? In either 
case a fortuitous coincidence of sound or orthography is enough to build 
a theory upon; and thus it is that Pat Halfpenny, once a huckster or 
petty chandler in Cork, becomes in the course of his prosperous and mi- 
gratory career Mr. Halpin, Mr. Alpin, Mr. Galpin, and finally culminates 
in North Britain as Patrick McAlpine, Esq., chieftain of the ancient 
Highland clan of that name. Some years ago, when Heki, the chris- 
tianised New Zealander, was giving a good deal of trouble to the English 
settlers, it was currently reported in Ireland that he was a native of the 
Emerald Isle, his original name being Hickie. A good-sized volume 
might be filled with the etymological absurdities of the learned. Witty 
old Fuller may be joking, though he appears to be in earnest, when he 
says he derives compliment, not as others did “i completione mentis,” 
from fulfilling or complying with the mind and wishes of another, but 
“ complete mentiri,’ from out-and-out lying. In another place he 
quotes approvingly Sir John Harrington’s opinion, that the old English 
elf and goblin came from the names of the two great political factions of 
the empire, the Guelplis and Ghibellines. It is needless to say that these 
words are older than the holy Roman Empire, or than the Eternal City 
itself. Goblin, French gobelin, German kobold, meant originally a jug- 
gler; and the word is also Greek, hobalos. The northern mythology, in 
which the elves play so important a part, began as a close transcript of 
that of our primeval ancestors in the highlands of Central Asia; and e/f, 
elves, is unquestionably identical with the Sanscrit name of those super- 
natural beings the ardhus (=artists), and so also is the Grecian name 
of Orpheus, the master of the magic lyre. For an explanation of the 
word compliment we need not go further than what Hamlet says of the 
superlative courtier Osric, “He did comply with his dug before he sucked 
it ;” that is, he paid compliments to it. 

The word tidy was long a stumbling-block to etymologists. Though 
now commonly confined to the sense of neat, orderly, this is not its pri- 
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mary meaning. It occurs but once in Shakespeare; where Doll Tear- 
sheet applies it in a flattering manner to Sir John Falstaff: “Ah, thou” 
—something—“ little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig!” In the west ot 
England tidy is still synonymous with the northern pet-word canny, and 
occurs as frequently in popular use. A good fellow or a smart chap is a 
canny man, or a tidy man; and the heart of a farmer rejoices in a canny 
or a tidy lot of muck, as latitude and longitude determine. Canny, we 
know, is related to can, ken, =know, and means in the first place know- 
ing, capable; but what is the origin of tidy? One adventurous word- 
twister, Skinner, if we remember rightly, derives it from Tydeus, the 
father of Diomede, for he was the paragon of tidy fellows, being “a 
little man, truly, but a fighter.” Who would have thought that our 
rough Saxon forefathers were so well read in Homeric story! The real 
root of this very English epithet is not so far to seek, being merely the 
word tide, which was once exactly identical in meaning with time, and is 
still partially so. They are both Anglo-Saxon ; for time, though doubtless 
cognate with the French temps, Latin tempus, is not derived from either 
of them, but from A.-S. timan, to happen, as tide is from idan, a verb of 
the same meaning. Time and tide then signified, first of all, what hap- 
pens, what betides, the course of events. Out of this concrete idea the 
abstract conception of time was subsequently drawn, and by and by it 
was found convenient to give a distinct shade of meaning to each of these 
two words, which had before been used promiscuously. ‘Thus tide was 
restricted to a sense like that of “season,” as in Whitsuntide, Shrovetide, 
noontide, &c., and “ the tide,” ¢.c. the season of the daily rise and fall of 
the waters of the sea, and thence also the waters themselves in their ebb 
and flow. ‘Tusser speaks of ‘‘ weather fair and tidy,” that is, seasonable. 
The ancient meaning still keeps its ground in tidings, and assumes a new 
aspect in tidy, a word which is strikingly analogous with happy, lucky, 
comely, becoming, &c. There may be good or bad hap, good or bad 
luck; but we call only that event happy which happens in accordance 
with our wishes, and lucky always implies good luck. Comely and be- 
coming things (by-coming=con-venicns) are those that come up to, or 
fall in with, our taste or our notions of propriety. So in German geféllig, 
from fallen, to fall, means pleasing; and it is remarked by Mr. Wedg- 
wood that in old English the verb to fall was constantly used in the sense 
of falling or happening rightly : 
“Do no favour I do thee pray, 
It fullith nothing to thy name 
To make fair semblant where thou mayest blame.” 
CuAUcER. 


“The angel came to Rome sone 
Real, as fell a king to done.”—K. Ronerr. 


i.c. as became a king to do. 
Following the most unsafe guidance of Horne Tooke, Dean Trench 


says (On the Study of Words, lect. vi.) that the left hand is so called 
VOL. VI. I 
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because it is left unused so often; and that odd is properly “‘ owed,” an 
odd glove or an odd shoe being one of two, each of which is owed to the 
other for the making of a pair. These guesses almost equal in absurdity 
Judge Blackstone's famous derivation of parson from persona, persona 
ecclesie, because the parson personates or represents the church. It 
needs no great penetration to discover that the parson derives his Nor- 
man-English title from the sphere of his office, the paroisse, or parish. 
The term left hand is of uncertain origin, but that it never meant remain- 
ing land has been sufficiently established by the late Mr. Garnett, one of 
the ablest of English philologists, in a passage too long and elaborate for 
extract. The following pleasant example of sound etymological induc- 
tion is from the same writer : 


“*Opp. Owed, wanted to make up another pair’ Orr, Orts, from 
Anglo-Saxon orettan, deturpare, i.e. made vile or worthless —TooxkE. 

Just as much as Cinderella’s cocktailed mice were identical with the 
coctiles muri of Semiramis. Odd does not signify deficiency, but surplus ; 
ort has not the least connexion with orettan ; and both are in fact different 
forms of the same word. In Icelandic oddr is a point, cuspis; Danish odd, 
the same; Swedish wdd, a point, also odd in the English sense. In Ger- 
man, the primary meaning of ort is also point. To establish a connexion 
between the two, we must have recourse to the Bavarian dialect. In this, 
ort not only denotes point, but also beginning, the end of a thread or skein ; 
and what is more to our purpose, ort oder eben is exactly our odd or even. 
In odd, the idea is that of unity, a single point, hence one over; orts are 
waste or superfluous ends, leavings. The latter is the German form, the 
former the Scandinavian, in which the r is assimilated to the following con- 
sonant by a process very common in Icelandic, e.g. broddr, a sting, Anglo- 
Saxon brord ; rddd, voice, Anglo-Saxon reord.” 


The common expression “odds and ends” is perfectly accounted for by 
this explanation. 

Any amount of outward resemblance between words, or the entire 
absence of it, is at best but dubious evidence for or against their organic 
relationship to each other. The gardener’s cabbage and the tailor’s do 
not spring from the same seed. The former comes from the Latin caput 
(Italian capo, old Spanish cabo) through the French caboche, a head, 
cabus, round or big headed. Chouax cabus is a headed cole or cabbage ; 
laittue cabusse, headed or cabbage lettuce. The other sort of cabbage 
was originally cultivated by means of a frail or rush basket, called in 
French cabas, Dutch hubas, Spanish cabacho. Hence French cabasser, 
to put or pack up ina frail; Dutch kabassen, to cabbage. Cabasseur 
de pecune, cabbager of money or money’s worth, is the definition of the 
word Jarron, thief, given in an old French dictionary. 

The word ‘stranger’ is not more like the Latin preposition e, from, 
than a bird is like an egg, but not less certainly is the one a development 
of the other. The fact is apparent the moment the intermediate stages 
are laid before us—e, ex, extra, extraneus, estranger, stranger. ‘Cou- 
sin’ is very unlike soror, sister, and yet is derived from it through con- 
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sobrinus. The relationship which this word originally signified was that 
of sister’s children, but it came afterwards to be applied alike to the chil- 
dren of brothers or sisters. The form it has taken in Italian is eugino, 
in Spanish sodrino. A counterpane is a quilt, but otherwise the two 
words seem no nearer akin than gherkin and cucumber. Nevertheless 
they are radically the same, and they are of Celtic descent. The Latin 
culcita or culcitra was a stufied article of bedding; and Pliny expressly 
states that culcita, both name and thing, was borrowed from the Gauls, 
its inventors. The Welsh cylched, Gaelic cotlee, Breton golched, mean 
a bed or bedclothes. From culcita—we quote Mr. Wedgwood—“ the 
Dutch kulcht, Span. colcedra, colcha, Ital. coltre, French coultre, coultes 
mark the passage to the English qui/t. When the stitches of the quilt 
came to be arranged in patterns for ornament, it was called culcita puncta. 
This in French became coulte-pointe, coute-pointe, courte-pointe, and 
with that instinctive striving after meaning, which is so often the source 
of corruption in language, contre-pointe, as if from the opposite pits made 
by the stitches on either side of the quilt or mattress. Hence finally the 
English counterpane.” 

Dr. Latham speaks loosely and misleadingly when he says that 
‘drake’ is “derived” from anas, the Latin for duck, with which it has 
but one letter in common, namely the d, which is equivalent to the mute 
¢ in anas (genitive, anat-is). It is one thing to admit that the Latin and 
Gothic names of the duck are related, as being derived from a common 
root, and quite another thing to assume that for unknown ages the 
northern nations did not know what to call one of their commonest and 
most useful fowls, one too that has its proper home in the far north, until 
they borrowed a name for it from the Roman invaders. In German 
ente is a duck, enterich a drake; the corresponding words in Danish are 
aand, aandrik; in Swedish and, anddrake. The termination rich, rik, 
rake, marks the masculine gender, and only the d in drake is radical. 
The duck is so called from its habit of ducking or diving: Dutch duycken, 
to bow the head, and especially to sink it under water, to dive; German 
-tauchen, Swedish dyke, to dive. 

Dr. Latham contrives, by a remarkable tour de force, to identify our 
English word ‘clean’ with the German ‘klein,’ little—so as to imply 
that cleanliness was a pristine and peculiarly cherished attribute of the 
Germans. His reasoning is as follows : 

“ Notwithstanding the difference of meaning in the two tongues, ‘ clean’ 
and ‘klein’ are one and the same word. Yet how are the ideas of cleanli- 
ness and littleness connected? The Greek language has the word hypo- 
corisma, meaning a term of endearment, and the adjective hypocoristic. 
Now cleanness or neatness is one of the ideas that make hypocoristic terms 
(or terms of endearment) applicable. And so is smallness. We talk of 
pretty little dears a thousand times when we talk of pretty big dears once. 
This, then, explains the connexion; this tells us that clean in English is 
klein in German, word for word. 

You doubt it, perhaps. [We do.] You shake your head, and say that 
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the connexion seems somewhat indefinite; that it is just one of those 
points which can neither be proved nor disproved. [We don’t say that.] 
Be it so. The evidence can be amended. Observe the words petit and 
petitus. Petit in French is exactly what klein is in German, ie. little. 
Petitus in Latin is very nearly what elean is in English, i.e. desired or de- 
sirable. That petit comes from petitus is undeniable.” Opusecula, p. 51. 


It may be so; but that shall not hinder us from denying that clean 
comes from klein, The latter is a comparatively new word, having 
grown by dialectical change out of the Nether German Jcen, the Anglo- 
Saxon form of which is hlaene, whence our English lean=thin. Now 
the proper meaning of k/ein is thin, slender, and that of clean is shining, 
polished. Clean is from the same root as the Icelandic glan, shine, 
polish; Gaelic glan, radiant, bright, clear, clean, pure; Welsh gldn, 
clear, pure. From the same root are derived the Celtic glas, clear, 
whence Douglas, 7.e. Dhu-glas, the dark-haired pale chieftain; the Bogle- 
glas, the pale phantom that appeared to Fergus Mclvor, as recounted in 
Waverley ; also the Anglo-Saxon gles, English glass ; and the German 
glatt, smooth, polished, neat, formerly used in the sense of joyous, like 
the cognate English glad, the sensible image conveyed by both words 
being that of a countenance radiant with delight. Their Latin synonym 
letus may perhaps belong to the same stock. 

That instinctive striving after meaning, which Mr. Wedgwood speaks 
of as a great corrupter of language, has set its mark upon a considerable 
portion of the English vocabulary. Local and family names have been 
curiously affected in this way. Thus Leighton-Beaudesert has been con- 
verted into Leighton-Buzzard; Bridge-Walter, in Somersetshire, into 
Bridgewater. They might have been teetotalers who first gave or re- 
ceived such names as Elbottle, Newbottle, &c. (i.e. old dwelling, new 
dwelling), for bottle is here a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon botle, which 
corresponds to the German Diittel, as in Wolfenbiittel, and means resi- 
dence. The Chartreuse is become the Charter House. Penny-come- 
quick grew very naturally out of Pen-coombe-ick, the ancient British 
name of Falmouth; and the change of Chateau Vert into Shotover has. 
given birth to the legend that Little John shot over the hill of that name 
near Oxford. 

“To curry favour’ is a corrupt translation of the French proverbial 
phrase étriller Fauveau, to curry the chestnut horse. It was usual to 
make a proper name of the colour of a horse, as Bayard, Dun, Ball 
(white-faced), Favel, &c. Hence the proverbs, “To have Ball in the 
stable,” “ Dun is in the mire,” “Who so bold as blind Bayard?” “To 
curry Favel,” in which last some unknown Bentley substituted favour 
for Favel, when the meaning of the latter was no longer understood. 

The word ceiling was formerly written seeling, and meant a wains- 
coting, a covering with boards for the purpose of closing or sealing up 
chinks and cracks, from old French scel, a seal. What we now call the 
ceiling was formerly called the upper-seeling, to distinguish it from the 
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seeling or wainscoting of the walls. When wainscoting went out of 
use, and the primary meaning of the word seeling was forgotten, the 
spelling was changed, in consequence of an erroneous notion that the 
word is derived from the French ciel, which, like the Italian cielo and 
the German himmel, means a canopy as well as heaven. ‘ Fieldfare’ is 
a corruption of the significant Anglo-Saxon name of the bird fealofor, 
from fealo, yellow. The Jerusalem artichoke did not come to us from 
the Holy Land; it is the root of a species of sunflower, in Italian girasole. 
The rose des quatre saisons has been naturalised amongst us as the 
quarter-sessions rose, on the principle of translation adopted by sailors in 
turning Bellerophon into Billy Ruffian, Trieste into Tryeast, and, by a 
groom mentioned by Mr. Farrar, who, having the charge of two horses 
called Othello and Desdemona, christened them respectively Old Fellow 
and Thursday Morning. The kind of craft called a flyboat owes its name 
not to its swiftness, but to an attempt to express in English yocables the 
sound rather than the sense of its Dutch original, vlie boot. In sucha 
vessel the famous navigator Henry Hudson made his last fatal voyage. 
It was a rather flat-bottomed yacht, constructed for the difficult naviga- 
tion of the sandy entrance of the Zuyder Zee, between the islands of 
Vlieland and Texel, which is called the Vlie. This kind of vessel was 
imitated by the French as well as by ourselves, and called by them flite. 
The large glass bottle known amongst us as a demijohn, and in France 
as a dame-jeanne, is fabled by a French etymologist to have taken its 
name from its introduction into Europe by an apocryphal Lady Jane, a 
distinguished dame of that nation. But the fact is that no John or Jane 
ever stood sponsor for this portly vessel. It was invented in the East, 
and is there called damagan or damajan, the name being derived from 
Damaghan, a town in Khorassan, a province of Persia, once famous for 
its glass-works. This is as certain as that walnuts do not grow upon 
trees trained against a wall; for, as old Fuller says, although “some 
difficulty there is in cracking the name thereof . . . . the truth is, gual 
or wall to the old Dutch signifieth strange or exotic (whence Welsh, that 
is, foreigners), these nuts being no natives of England or Europe, and 
probably first fetched from Persia, because called Nux Persique in the 
French tongue.” 

An anecdote is told of the late Daniel O’Connell, which curiously 
illustrates that source of corruption in language to which the preceding 
examples are due: namely, the common tendency to be guided by the 
ear rather than by the reason in assimilating new and strange words to 
others well known. Very early in his professional career, O’Connell was 
engaged in a knotty case which was tried in the south of Ireland, the 
matter at issue being certain river rights, particularly as regarded a 
branch of the stream known by the name of “the Lax Weir.” His 
clients were in possession of the rights formerly possessed by a defunct 
salmon-fishing company founded by strangers from Denmark, and they 
claimed the privilege of obstructing the Lax Weir for the purposes of 
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their fishery, whilst the opposite party contended that it should be open 
to navigation. The evidence on either side was chiefly presumptive, and 
a natural inference from the name of the piece of water in question seemed 
to turn the scale against O'Connell; for how could he establish a right 
to make that a close weir which had ever since the existence of the 
fishery been notoriously a lax one? He had despaired of his cause, 
when victory was secured to him by a couple of lines on a scrap of paper, 
which was handed to him across the court. They informed him that, in 
the language of Germany and the North of Europe, lachs, or lax, means 
a salmon. The Lax Weir was, therefore, neither more nor less than a 
salmon weir. By the well-timed production of this bit of philological 
knowledge, the learned counsel obtained a verdict for his ciients, and for 
himself a great and sudden growth of his infant reputation as an advo- 
cate. 

Many even of our commonest words and phrases, which have suffered 
little or no phonetic corruption, trace their origin to remote sources, the 
existence of which is only revealed by recondite historical evidence. Few 
of our readers, we imagine, have ever thought it worth while to bestow 
any attention on the slang phrase “ gone to pot” (equivalent to “come to 
grief”), nor are we aware that candidates have yet been required by the 
Civil-Service examiners to expound its origin and primary import, and 
illustrate the same by examples. Nevertheless there lurks beneath this 
jocular expression the ghost of a very tragic meaning. 

We learn from Procopius that one form of human sacrifice among the 
North Germans consisted in casting the victim among thorns. From this 
ancestral practice is manifestly derived the popular Westphalian saying, 
“She will come to the thorn-bush,” which is applied to a girl who breaks 
the Sabbath by spinning too late on Saturday night. About Dortmund, 
when the servant-girls have not finished spinning their allotted quantity 
of flax on Saturday, they are put sitting upon a great bundle of thorns, 
which is laid in a wooden hog-trough. This horrible apparatus is called 
THE pot (der pott); a horse is yoked to it, and the unfortunate girl 
is dragged through the village amidst the jeers and hootings of the 
rabble. In 1857, a girl, who was about to suffer the torture and disgrace 
of such a punishment, set fire to her master’s barn, as the only means 
which despair suggested to her of diverting her tormentors from their 
purpose. In the previous year, another girl drowned herself in the same 
village, actuated by the same dread. 

The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman, but he has many an alias 
besides Modo and Mahu. The Deuce is not one of them, being merely 
the name of the two-spotted card (French deux), which, for aught we 
know, may formerly have been the best of its suit in the English pack as 
it still is in the German. Its German name daus is used as an exclamation 
in the same sense as its English one. Dausmann means a deuce of a man, 
one who carries all before him. It used to be seriously believed that the 
name of Old Nick was an offset from that of Niccold Machiavelli. Mr. 
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Wedgwood’s derivation of it from the Low German necker, the hangman, 
is plausible, but wrong. Old Nick and Old Scratch are names transferred 
to the devil from two spirits of heathendom. One of these is a water- 
sprite, called in old High German Nikhus, or Nichus. The other is a 
wild and rough spirit of the wood, known in the old Norse tongue as 
Scratti, in thé Teutonic as Schrat. According to Sir Francis Palgrave, 
the name of Scratta-wood, still found on the borders of Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire, is doubtless as old as the time of the Scandinavian colo- 
nists of that part of the country. This Scratta-wood is not a place of 
human habitation. A single house was built there within the present 
century, but it has fallen into complete decay ; and in the popular belief 
of the neighbourhood it is still haunted. Old Bogy was a god until 
Saxon Christianity degraded him into a demon of the nursery. Our 
Teuton forefathers must have adopted him from some Slavonic people 
with whom they had become connected, for the name of their Zernibog 
is not Saxon but Slavonic; in the former tongue it has no meaning, in 
the latter it means “ black-god.” The Ogres are believed to have taken 
their name of dread from the exterminating Ugrians, the progenitors of 
the Magyars; and the innocent coco, nut and tree (improperly spelled 
cocoa, from a confusion with the cacao bean), is designated by the Portu- 
guese word for bugbear. One end of the nut bears a rude resemblance to 
a face with two round eyes and a monkey-like nose. Hence, according 
to the historian De Barros, in a passage quoted by Mr. Marsh, its first 


European discoverers called it coco, the name given to any distorted sem- 
blance of humanity used by the nurses of their own country to frighten 
children. 
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Stom Peterhead to Parnassus. 


Wuen, at a very early stage of my existence, I set out on this journey, 
I immediately encountered a number of persons whom I had reason to 
regard as my declared enemies. I know them better now, and entertain 
quite another feeling towards them; but still, looking back to what I 
was then, and to what they were in their relation to me, I feel that I 
was perfectly justified in viewing them with disfavour. They may have 
meant well towards me,—and I know now that they did,—but they were 
the cause of so much grief coming upon me that I could not easily be- 
lieve, years ago, in their friendship. I was assured by those who had 
my best interests at heart that they were my friends, and that they would 
stand my friends through life; but how could I assent to that view of 
the case, when these well-wishers were constantly causing me long hours 
of anxiety and pain and tears, and never caused me one moment of joy 
or gladness, save when I escaped from their company? As to their 
friendship through life, that was a thing I never contemplated for an 
instant ; for it was the dearest belief of my heart that I should soon 
reach a milestone on the journey where I should part company with 
them for ever. It was a long time, however, before I reached that mile- 
stone, and it was a thorny path over which my friends led me to reach it. 
I never spent a whole evening enjoying myself but those pretended 
friends made me suffer for it next day. One of them would get hold of 
me in the morning,—I remember the winter’s mornings particularly, 
when my nose and my fingers and my extremities generally were red 
and cold,—and would so knock my head about, at the same time causing 
others to knock my hands and other parts of my person about, that I 
often felt on the point of losing the small amount of reason I was sup- 
posed to possess. Had I been in the slightest degree able to understand 
what they were driving at, or to comprehend how their conduct towards 
me could result in any practical benefit to myself, I might have sub- 
mitted to them with some degree of cheerfulness, or at least resignation. 
But this was exactly what I could not see. The position they took up 
towards me appeared in my eyes to be wholly and entirely an unreason- 
able one. ‘They were utterly unintelligible to my understanding, and it 
seemed to me that to be utterly unintelligible to all ordinary understand- 
ing was their chief mission upon earth. 

I may as well name my persecutors at once, in the order in which I 
made their acquaintance, and suffered torture at their hands. Here follow 
their hated names: Julius Cesar, Publius Virgilius Maro, Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, Publius Ovidius Naso, Titus Livius, Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, and Homerus Melesigenes. I am addressing many who made 
the acquaintance of these personages at the same age as myself. Will 
any one have the audacity to step out of the ranks and say he loved 
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them? I fancy I can see a venerable professor, who has long been ac- 
customed to deliver Latin speeches and preach Latin sermons of his own 
composition, coming forward with a bland and confident smile to answer 
in the affirmative. Ah, sir, you forget. Throw your mind back to that 
frosty morning when you first tackled—say Horace. Come now, the 
first satire, ad Mecenatem. Go on! 
“ Qui fit, Mzecenas, ut nemo quam sibi sortem 

Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa 

Contentus vivat ?” 
Now then translate, my good little boy ; come, translate! 


“Who may become Mecenas, that no one which to him lot or reason may have 
given, or chance may have thrown with that content may have lived?” 


You quite understand that, of course, and admire the style? It is very 
beautifully expressed, is it not? Well, I can only say that when I 
tackled that first satire I went plump into a seething caldron of trouble. 
I knew the English of every Latin word, could conjugate every verb 
and decline every noun, and yet I had not repeated the first four words 
before I got a rap over the knuckles. ‘That was for the false quantity in 
“ Maecenas ;” “ dederit” (long), another rap ; “ objecerit” (long), another, 
over the head this time. Now to the translation. Qui?—who. Dunce! 
I felt this to be horribly unjust. I knew gui was ‘who;’ I could swear to 
it. The question again put. @Qui?—who. The reiteration of that rela- 
tive pronoun caused me a pull of the ear which nearly deprived that 
organ of its lobe. (I may mention, en passant, that the extraordinary 
dimensions of both my lobes has frequently attracted attention and pro- 
voked remark during my subsequent career.) “It’s in the dictionary, 
sir, qui, qua, quod—who.” “And it is also in the dictionary, sir, qu, 
an adverb, how.” In looking it up, I had time to reflect upon the un- 
reasonableness of expecting any one to tell when gui meant ‘who,’ 
and when it meant ‘how.’ So, it being settled that gui meant ‘how,’ I 
went on—* How may become, Mexcenas, that no one which,” &c.; and 
then, when I had puzzled myself over this jumble of words, and been 
rapped over the knuckles and pulled as to the lobes of my ears, for not 
being able to make intelligible English of it, I am told that Horace 
meant to say, in plain terms, “ How comes it, Micenas, that no one is 
content with his own lot, whether it is given him by reason or thrust 
upon him by chance?” I go to my seat with burning ears and smarting 
fingers, and ask, in the bitterness of my soul, why the deuce this con- 
founded Horace, whoever he was, couldn’t have said so in a straightfor- 
ward manner? Why go and shoot his words into the sentence in that 
random way, with an almost unerring aim for putting the word in last 
that you want first? You can’t persuade me that this stuff was ever in- 
tended to be read; that it is literature; that it is poetry. Do you mean 
to say, now, that the Romans rushed to buy this book, and read it with 
delight? Why, even if they did not want to turn up the words in the 
dictionary, they would have to spend hours in twisting the sentences 
about to make out what they meant. 
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But I had had a quarrel with Caesar long before I came to smart 
under the satires of Horace. (Would that I had had Smart by my side 
then! I might ave smarted less.) Yes, I had had a very serious quarrel 
with Cvesar, quite as serious a one as that which Brutus and Cassius had 
with him; and many a time have I served him (prostrate in his brown- 
paper toga) as the envious Casca served him—with my penknife. 

It was no part of the severe system pursued at the northern seat of 
learning where I imbibed the first rudiments of my classical education to 
give a rational or intelligible form to the instruction imparted. The 
great end and object of the process seemed to be to put as much of the 
raw material of education into me as could possibly be got in by force or 
otherwise, leaving me to digest it and profit by it as I best could. Had 
the same system been pursued as regards my physical nourishment, I 
should have been made to eat sheaves of oats instead of oatmeal-porridge. 
Intellectually, I was regarded as a threshing-machine, meal-mill, and 
porridge-pot, all combined. Thus, when I set to work on Cesar, it was 
not thought necessary to tell me who Cesar was, or what he was, or 
where he belonged to, or how he came to be associated with this octavo 
volume in a brown-paper cover. It may possibly occur to the reader 
that I ought to have gathered some previous knowledge of this distin- 
guished historical character, if not in relation to literature, at least in 
relation to war. ‘That that ought to have been the case I am perfectly 
sensible; but being, like many another Scottish youth, destined by my 
parents (not, I rejoice to say, by Fate) to “wag my head in a poopit,” I 
was set to learn the dead languages before I had made the slightest 
literary acquaintance with the living ones. I had brought my mind to 
the study of history through the medium of Cesar before I had heard of 
Hume and Smollet, or even Dr. Goldsmith. I had some glimmering 
notions of the wars of the Belgw, the Helvetii, and the Aquitani, before I 
had read a word about the battle of Waterloo. My first impressions of 
Cesar, therefore, were, not that he was exactly a person, place, or thing, 
or any well-defined noun-substantive whatever, but a something asso- 
ciated with fusty leaves, a succession of short. chapters, curiously inverted 
sentences, and the words, “ Gallia est omnis divisa in tres partes.” The 
idea of that book being a history of events written by a man who took 
part in them never entered my mind voluntarily, nor was put there by any 
body else, at the period of which I speak. What did enter my mind was, 
that this something, which we all called “ Czesar,” was nothing more nor 
less than a vile puzzle, invented expressly for the torture of schoolboys. 
Had it been an instructive history and agreeable, rational, reading, would 
not the grown-up people about us have read Cesar? But they did not. 
My father told me to read Cesar; but he never read Cesar himself. I 
saw that he preferred that ephemeral publication, the Edinburgh Revien.* 





* Will the Edinburgh Review ever become a torture to the juvenile posterity of 
the New-Zealander ? 
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My mother sent me to the library for Pelham; and when I brought 
her the volumes, told me to go and study my Cesar. My Cesar! Of 
course, my Cesar; something nasty, destined for me and all boys of my 
age, and for us alone. I felt Czesar to be a cruel injustice; like weak tea, 
being sent to bed before supper, and other hardships inflicted solely upon 
the young. 

It was not often that our schoolmaster—his name was M’Twig—con- 
descended to illuminate the groves of our gloomy northern Academia 
with the lamps of familiar observation; but I have a vivid recollection 
of his telling me one day, when Cvsar had tortured me more than usual, 
that that personage—I was aware now that he was a personage—having 
been wrecked, swam with his Commentaries in his mouth, and so saved 
both himself and his Commentaries. Saved his Commentaries! M’I'wig 
seemed to regard that as a happy circumstance. I thought otherwise. 
I was more convinced than ever that the whole design of Czesar’s life was 
to be a torture to schoolboys through all posterity. Why should he be 
so anxious to save those Commentaries? Why did not the waves choke 
him, and make him drop them? Actually to take them in his teeth, and 
risk his life, to save them and torture us! When I put it in this form to 
Archy Macgregor (bottom of the class), Archy contracted his brows and 
said, “ Beast!” meaning Cesar. For nights after this I dreamt I saw 
Cesar swimming with his Commentaries in his mouth, holding on by 
them like grim death, while Archy Macgregor and I stood on the shore, 
anxiously expecting to see him drop them; but he always got safe to 
land with them, and every time Archy stamped his foot and said, 
“ Beast!” 

But, O mighty Julius, thou wert not half such a beast in my eyes as 
was Publius Virgilius Maro; not quarter such a beast as Quintus Hora- 
tius Flaccus, and the whole tribe of poets—poets, indeed !—with their 
Babylonian jangle of dactyls and spondees, their hexameters and their 
iambics, and all the other accursed devices, that seemed to have been in- 
vented for no other purpose than to make my life a torment unto me! 
Regarding Cesar in the light of multiplication, I may say that he was a 
vexation. Taking the others in the same arithmetical ratio, Virgil was 
twice as bad, Ovid sadly troubled me, and Horace drove me mad. Horace 
put the finishing touch to me, because he came with a host of other evil 
spirits all as bad as, if not worse than, himself. He came, I remember 
well, leagued with Livy and Tacitus, and Anacreon and Homer. I might 
have liked Anacreon if I had been left alone with him; for I had not 
been half an hour in his company before I discovered that he was fond of 
his toddy (just like my grandfather), and sang about the lasses O (like 
Burns), and was a ranting roaring old rake (like the Laird of Barrendykes). 
He was the only classic with a bit of nature in him that I had met, as I 
thought,—though how I came to think so, I cannot exactly say; and I 
supposed it was for this reason that I was not allowed to commune much 
with him, but was constantly taken out of his company to be shut up in 
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a tent with sulky Achilles, whom I hated, chiefly because he was the 
cause of the Iliad’s being much longer than it need have been. At the 
age of fourteen, these classic guides, philosophers, and friends, had driven 
me quite frantic. My mind was a chaos of classicity, rudis indigestaque 
moles, a2 jumble of conjugations and declensions, and syntax rules, and 
first lines of histories and satires, and essays and poems, that were wholly 
unintelligible tome: Gallia est omnis divisa; Tityre, tu patule recubans ; 
arma virumque cano; amo, amavi; penna, penne ; bonus, bona, bonum ; 
hic, hec, hoc; as in presenti; rara avis in terris; quem deus vult per- 
dere— Yes, surely, I answered to that quem; and I am morally certain 
that ifthe heathen gods had had their will of me much longer, in the 
academic groves of M’T'wig, the proverb would have been fulfilled, and I 
should have been found some fine morning lying in a corner, perditum 
past all recovery. 

It was my good fortune, however, to be sent to have the raw “ mate- 
rial” of my classical education made up at the university where Dr. Pan- 
gloss took the degree of A double 8S. It was still my better fortune to arrive 
at that university when one of the chairs of Humanity—they called Latin 
and Greek ‘humanities; I should have thought ‘ barbarities’ a more suit- 
able denomination—was occupied by a man who was worthy the name he 
bore: I mean the name of “ Professor.” He was not a mere pedagogue, and 
in that respect he was almost the only exception to a rule which degraded 
a university to the level of a parish school. I well remember the day 
I first entered the professor’s class-room, in company with some forty 
or fifty other “ bejants,”* all clad in our bright new red gowns, adorned 
with the velvet collar, distinguishing us from the plebeians of the neigh- 
bouring university. When we were all seated and hushed, the professor 
entered from a side-door, and ascended his platform. Having sipped his 
glass of water, he tossed back his head, and surveyed for a moment the 
cargo of raw material which had been shot into his manufactory. We in 
turn surveyed him with curious and inquiring eyes. We had already seen 
the other professors, and they were all, to a man, old fogies of the M’T wig 
species, only in gowns and minus the tag.t But here was an apparition 
of quite another kind. I say apparition, for the professor's appearance 
partook of that character. A man of middle age and middle height, with 
long yellowish hair hanging straight down his back. A long thin face, 
with ghostly eyes sore and bleared, as if with the burning of much mid- 
night oil. A wisp of black silk handkerchief tied round his neck, and a 
great flapping turned-down shirt-collar. A skeleton of a body, upon which 
the loose black surtout and the baggy check trousers hung as on a peg. 
A strange eccentric figure, half- Tain, hal’ German student. While 





* “Bejants,” the name given to the new-comers, or freshmen; supposed to be 
derived from the French bee jaune, yellow nib, in allusion to their untfledged con- 
dition. 

+ Anglic?, birch. The tag of my acquaintance was part of an old gig-trace. 
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wondering with all our eyes at the appearance of a vir gravis, doctus et 
pius, in this questionable shape, the black gown is hastily and impatiently 
thrown back, the long thin face is tossed upwards, the ghostly eyes gaze 
steadily upon us for a moment, and an abrupt but ringing voice says, 
“Gentlemen.” The word startled us; and we had reason to reflect upon 
it afterwards. It was the key-note of the professor’s system. None of 
the other professors had called us “ gentlemen.” Some had called us 
“boys ;” one had addressed us as “lads;” and another had ventured 
as far as “ young gentlemen;” but only this one had hailed us as gentle- 
men unqualified. ‘ Gentlemen,” said the professor, “ you are no longer 
schoolboys. I hope you have learned your rudiments; for this is not a 
place to teach the rules of grammar. We are now about to enter upon 
the study of classical literature.” And we did from that day, in that 
class-room at least. We read, not ten lines of Virgil, but a hundred, two 
handred, three hundred ; and we were made to read the poet so as to 
understand him and appreciate his beauties. So with Horace, with Ovid, 
with Tacitus, with Cicero, and every other author we took in hand. 

And now what a new ancient world was opened up to us! The days 
of Rome were no longer a dark epoch, significant only of torture for 
nineteenth-century schoolboys, but days of life and action, and human 
passion, and words and motives that appealed to the heart and to the 
brain. M’Twig had shown me the dry rehearsal of this grand spec- 
tacle, when the scenes were not set, and the actors were neither dressed 
nor up in their parts, and when there were no lamps, no sequence otf 
action, and no connection in the speeches. Aineas never began to make 
love to Dido without having to try back, and go off, and come on, and 
begin all over again. The rudis indigestaque moles no sooner began to 
resolve itself into something like order than, presto! Chaos had come 
again. There was the inexorable prompter M’Twig in his box, shouting, 
“Once more, Ante mare et tellus.” I once was present at a “last re- 
hearsal” of a dramatic version of the “ Siege of Troy,” when the action 
of the piece was interrupted every now and then by hitches in the scenery, 
causing the actors to stop, and grumble, and fall out of place, and then 
rearrange themselves and take up the dialogue where they had left off. 
It might have been the Siege of Jerusalem, for aught that I could make 
of it. Such was the Siege of Troy as it was passed before my eyes in 
the pages of Homer at M’Twig’s Lyceum. It was, to use the expressive 
phrase of Mr. Stephen Blackpool, “ a’ a mooddle.” 

But now the lamps were lighted, the actors were dressed, and there 
were Aineas and Dido talking soft love quite eloquently on a splendid velvet 
couch, while a real live Cupid hung over them so naturally that I could 
not see the wire which attached him to the “ flies.’ Rome is no longer 
a buried city ; Latin no longer a dead language. I travel through the 
streets and find them filled with busy crowds, talking and acting like 
rational beings, and like irrational beings too; which shows them to be 
like the human beings of the present day and of alltime. Here there are 
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buying and selling, and marrying and giving in marriage, and market- 
ing, and feasting, and suing at law and civil process (77. fa. and cu. sa.), 
and theatre-going, and drinking and getting drunk, and being locked 
up, and, in fact, every thing that appertains to civilised life. Why here 
is actually a divorce-court, where the Sir Cresswell Cresswell of the day 
sacrifices objectionable wives and husbands upon an altar, and will grant 
you, not only a Diffarreatio, but also a Remancipatio, which enables you 
to bestow your wife upon any other individual who may be willing to take 
her. There goes Mark Antony swaggering down to the Senate, with a 
sword peeping out under his toga, contrary to all rule and etiquette. 
And here comes Cicero, sneaking down through the by-streets, that he 
may keep out of Mark’s way until he reach his seat on the opposition 
benches, when he will be at Lim with a philippic. Peep into the stran- 
gers’ gallery, and you may fancy Cicero in a pair of shepherd’s-plaid 
unmentionables, with a square nose, like the Cicero of our day. Hear 
him: with all his rhythm and rotundity, he can be as sarcastic as Disraeli 
and as vituperative as O’Connell. He calls Antony all the foul names 
he can lay his tongue to; and Antony, anticipating the Yankee method, 
is inwardly resolving to cowhide the orator on the first opportunity. And 
what edifice is this which collects so large a crowd round its doors? A 
theatre! Larger, too, than either Drury Lane or Covent Garden; larger 
than both together. This evening a Afimus (actually a pantomime!) will 
be performed. It is from the pen of Pylades; and Mecenas, who is his 
patron, will be present in the stage-box, liberal of his plausus; while the 
friends of the envious Bathyllus in the amphitheatre wiil be equally 
liberal of their stdilus and strepitus. Ha! taverns, and barbers’ shops, 
and lunatic asylums, and schools, and churchyards, and the tax-gatherer — 
knocking at the doors, with his stilus behind his ear. This is an arti- 
culate understandable Rome, after all. And Virgil, and Horace, and 
Ovid, and the rest? Why, they are popular authors—swell authors too, 
with plenty of money, and villas a little way out of town—authors whose 
books the public rush to buy. Here is a bookseller’s shop besieged for 
the last edition of the Eclogues. 

I have now got to talk about these personages as authors, to admire 
and to envy them, and to think how I should have liked to know them, 
had I lived in those days. Virgil used to have about as much meaning 
in my ear as vinegar, and had decidedly the same taste in my mouth. 
Now he is, in my mind’s eye, a sort of Mantuan Lytton Bulwer, who, 
when he has written his verses, dons his court-suit, and goes to the 
palace. But what poet of this age can match the fortune of Virgil? 
Mr. Tennyson gets a guinea a line; but Virgil received 20007. per verse 
from the Emperor’s sister, merely for the gratification of hearing him 
read his own poem! I have found my way into Mecenas’s dark chamber, 
where there is gnashing of teeth, accompanied by laughter and the 
sound of pleasant voices; and there I see, not alone Virgil, but young 
Ovid and young Horace. Mecenas in the arm-chair, big and fat, with a 
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double chin and a twinkling eye, calling his magnificent better-half my 
dear, and my love, and my pet. Ovid, a red-haired, freckled youth, 
occupied alternately with the Falernian and Mrs. M., whom he regards 
as a very fine model for a goddess. Virgil, pale and interesting, daintily 
picking over his dish of Lucrine mussels, as though he had no stomach 
even at the beginning of the feast. Horace, a swellish young man of 
the feeble order, with long hair, and with eyes so red and weak that he 
would certainly have worn blue spectacles had they been then invented. 
So they come out on the screen whereon the professor directs his magic- 
lantern. Ah, Mvcenas, I never dreamt until now that you were such a 
pleasant old gentleman, and I am very sorry indeed to hear that Mrs. M. 
does not beliave herself. And you, Virgil,* Qvid, and Horace,—to find 
you just three nice young men for a small wine-party! How delighted 
Tam to meet you on these terms! I will go with you any day that 
journey to Brundusium, and see Mecenas play tennis, and watch Horace 
waiting till midnight at the corner of the lane for that false wench who 
never came to her appointment. I am not afraid of that journey now, 
albeit when I first travelled it my path was through a fire as hot as that 
which burnt down the Beneventine Inn to roast the lean thrushes. 
Thinking pleasantly of you as I do now, O ye poets, I nevertheless 
cannot help indulging in some slightly malicious reflections with regard 
to you, in satisfaction of certain old scores. As to you, Horace, I firmly 
believe that you ran away at the battle of Philippi, and, so far as your 
character as a man of courage goes, I further believe that you justly 
forfeited your estates on that occasion, and were altogether undeserving 
of having them restored to you. I may say also that it is a comfort to 
- me to know that Orbilius was in the habit of “giving it you,” as M’Twig 
was in the habit of “ giving it” to me. How did you like Homer, Master 
Horace, when you started with Mayu dee, Oca, TnAniddew “AyidFoc? 
And how did you like having the lobes of your ears pulled? Then as to 
you, Ovid: I am afraid it is quite true that you made love to the Em- 
peror’s daughter Julia, when you caught her in the passage after you 
had been in to read your poems to her aunt. That was very wrong; 
for it was both ungrateful and presumptuous in you; and the Imperial 
papa was quite right in sending you to Coventry. As to you, Virgil, I 
will say, the remembrance of M’Twig notwithstanding, that there is 
nothing wherein I can feel it in my heart to reproach you, save in that 
you requested Augustus to burn your Aineid. Had Augustus done thy 
fell behest, I should have lost at once the greatest pain and the greatest 
pleasure of my existence. Yes, Virgil, I will be heretic enough to say 
that I like thee better than old Homer, though the critics declare 
thou wert not fit to hold a Roman candle to him. But shall I say that 
I like Demosthenes better than Cicero, when the former has never talked 





* I take the liberty of including Virgil, though he was getting old now, and 
possibly never met Ovid at Meecenas’s. 
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to me save with his mouth so crammed full of pebbles, that he has been 
on all occasions almost as unintelligible to my understanding as he was 
to the Zgean sea; while Virgil and Ovid and Horace discoursed to us 
in that other hall with words of burning eloquence. O fortunate Grecians 
of the modern Athens, who have now that professor at your elbow to 
make smooth the Demosthenic macadam! 0 infortunati rubre fratres 
toge, who have lost him from the granite city ! 

It is a dreary, cheerless journey from Peterhead to Parnassus. It 
was so up to a certain point when I travelled it a very few years ago, 
and I believe the road is still as rugged, and the guides, as a rule, are 
still as unintelligent and uncommunicative. The youthful pilgrim in the 
red gown is dragged over the flinty roads to the base of the mountain, 
and is there left to scramble up as he best may. When the sturdy and 
enterprising guide to whom I have alluded first made his appearance 
to show new paths up the hill, he was scouted as a charlatan, and as 
we of the red gown scampered after him over its lower ridges, it was fore- 
told that we should come to no good. 

That guide is still labouring to help the youth of Scotland on the 
road to the temple of learning by easy and pleasant ways; but every now 
and then we hear his voice in impatient complaint of the obstinate old 
system which continues to administer education as if it were a course of 
physic, and not a wholesome, nourishing diet. A system of education 
which turns out Masters of the Arts at the age of seventeen cannot be 
expected to send forth into the world men of profound learning in any 
branch of study. But it might give to the little amount of superficial 
instruction it imparts some touch of life and vitality, to enable its dry 
seeds to take root and grow. This, however, is not to be hoped for 
while Scottish boys go to college at the age of thirteen, and begin to 
hammer away at Greek and Latin literature before they know any thing 
of the literature of their own country and tongue. There are few pro- 
found scholars nowadays in Scotland, at least few of Scotch make. 
The manufactured article, as it is turned out of the northern university, 
is sometimes sent south, and made up over again at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and then occasionally we have a learned Scotchman. Jupiter 
Carlyle was wont to say that the high literary standing of the clergy in 
his day—the day of Home, and Robertson, and Hume, and Adam 
Smfth—was entirely owing to the fact that the professors of theology 
were dull, and Dutch, and prolix. Previous to that period the clergy 
were sunk in ignorance and grossness, the pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
having been constantly sounded in denunciation of learning as something 
devilish and damnable. When theology went to sleep, learning woke 
up. But now again, in these present times, theology is very wide awake, 
and so it is learning’s turn to take her nap. Sitting under the monoton- 
ous drone of highflying professors, she sleeps soundly. The truth of Dr. 
Carlyle’s remark was never more forcibly illustrated than at the present 
time, when so many of the chairs in the Scottish universities are occu- 
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pied by reverend professors. These men, with all their learning, are 
wholly unfit to teach the classics, because they have no love and no sym- 
pathy for the branch of study over which they preside. Their active 
Presbyterian theology revolts at the heathen gods and goddesses. They 
would put Venus in a flannel petticoat; and they mumble over Anacreon 
and Aristophanes for fear that the tender youths under their charge 
might understand them, and think them rather good reading. But I 
question if any condition of theological teaching, were it double Dutch in 
its dullness and prolixity, would now be able to galvanise the dead body 
of the Scottish Alma Mater into even a semblance of life and activity. 
The love of learning for its own sake, and for the intellectual enjoyment 
which it bestows, has died out of the Scottish breast. Custom and 
usage have established that a certain amount of classical education is 
necessary as a sort of key to the pulpit-door, and so a course of classical 
education is only endured for that end. If all the professors were like 
the one to whom I have specially referred, and to whom I owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude for giving me those first glimpses into the living, 
breathing, and thinking world of the ancients, which have since led me 
on to studies whence I have derived, and still derive, the keenest pleasure 
of my life,—the cultivation of classical literature might still be deemed a 
worthy pursuit among the youth of Scotland, and might be pursued with 
considerable advantage even by youths of thirteen. 
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Che Great Problem solved, 


For thousands of years, wise and good men, legislators and philanthro- 
pists, have been at work, forming and reforming human societies. His- 
tory is the record of these experiments. We read, not without wonder, 
of the societies organised or remodeled by Lycurgus, Solon, and Numa; 
and we ponder, mid doubts and hopes, over the speculations of Pythagoras 
and Plato. But neither in the past nor the present do we find any per- 
fect society, nor one which seems to us satisfactory or desirable. We are 
unsatisfied with the social aspects of our own times, and some of us are 
not very hopeful of the future. 

We have read, it may be, something of the dreams and theories of 
modern socialists, in novels, in poems, or, in some cases, scarcely less 
amusing treatises. Some of them are as interesting as fairy tales to chil- 
dren. If more than usually interested or curious in such matters, we 
have paid some attention to the experiments of social reformers, which 
have generally ended in ludicrous or disastrous failures. 

To go no farther back, there was that benevolent and respectable 
Robert Owen, inflicting his dull homilies, on social equality and a com- 
munity of goods, alike on princes and peoples. They were very hard 
reading, but the idea was simple enough. He had the means to gather 
a colony at New Harmony, on the free and fertile prairies of Indiana, and 
soon found that a body needs a head; that what is every body’s business 
is nobody’s; and that if people discuss the mode of planting corn instead 
of planting: it, there will be no harvest. His social harmony became a 
discord from which every one was glad to escape, and the body without 
a head made good use of its feet to run away with. 

It would be difficult to find more interesting and instructive writings 
than those of Charles Fourier. His criticisms on existing social insti- 
tutions are almost as startling as the reports in the morning papers. His 
life was one of enthusiastic and laborious self-sacrifice, for what he con- 
ceived to be the good of the race. He believed that he had discovered 
the laws which must regulate a true human society, and the means by 
which it might be constructed, so as to secure the highest good and the 
greatest happiness of every member. In his eyes, it was the most useful 
and the most sublime of all human discoveries. What, to him, were 
Columbus and Newton? One had given a new world to European ra- 
pacity, the other had given a name to certain phenomena in nature, of 
whose causes we are still in profound ignorance. Fourier’s discovery was 
the social destiny of man, and the means of its certain, easy, and rapid 
accomplishment. Money, power, and the conditions they could command 
were all that he required to organise millenniums of earthly delight, and 
cover the earth with Edens. The poor merchant’s clerk expended his 
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savings for thirty years in printing elaborate explanations of his theories, 
and in memorialising the rich and the great; while every day during the 
last years of his life he waited at his humble lodgings during certain 
hours, in the hope that some prince, or some millionnaire, would come and 
tell him that his great scheme was to have the triumph ofa practical rea- 
lisation. No Croesus or Dives, Napoleon or Rothschild, ever came; and 
the poor old man saw only, and with a mortification that shortened his 
life, the imperfect attempts and absurd failures of his too sanguine dis- 
ciples. 

And that poor Cabet, when he had written his Voyage en Icarie, and 
built up his new social organisation beautifully on paper, was adventurous 
enough to attempt its realisation, first on the arid plains of Texas, and 
then in a city which the Mormons had just deserted, on the banks of the 
upper Mississippi. He took possession of Nauvoo, with a colony of French 
and German socialists. They flourished awhile, if one can credit their 
bulletins, but the inevitable discord came. Cabet, with a few adherents, 
driven from Nauvoo, took refuge in St. Louis, where the leader of this 
forlorn hope died of chagrin a few months afterwards. 

Are we from such failures, or from all the failures of the past and the 
present, to infer that an improved, not to say perfect, society is impossi- 
ble? Ifso, let us shut up our schools, pull down our pulpits, abolish par- 
liaments, and burn our books and newspapers. Happily, failures in human 
affairs produce little discouragement. We are used to them. Then the 
optimists are always in a large majority, as the young and hopeful are 
more numerous than the aged and disappointed. 

The usual expression of popular optimism is the idea of progress. 
All will come right in time. Every generation grows wiser and wiser. 
We have only to go on, struggling and suffering, and, after a time, all 
wrongs will be righted, all evils will be remedied, and all goods attained. 
But, let us stop and ask, is this the lesson that history teaches? Is pro- 
gress certain, and is it always in the right direction? Is there not a 
progress downward, as well as upward? Is the Egyptian of to-day hap- 
pier than those who built the pyramids? Are the Chinese of to-day 
superior to their countrymen who were the contemporaries of Confucius ? 
The Roman empire had indeed its rise and progress, but it had also its 
decline and fall. Where was the law of progress then? History, for the 
most part, is a record of failures. ‘Ah, but look at us,” you exclaim; 
“see what progress we have made, and are making.” ‘There are some 
unhappy people who have not entire faith in this boasted progress, and 
who talk of “merry England” and her “bold yeomanry” of former 
days; but when that famous tourist from New Zealand sketches the ruins 
of St. Paul’s from a broken arch of London Bridge, it will be time to 
reckon up the results of our social progress. 

The truth is, progress is possible ; it is not universal. A people, by a 
wise culture, may rise to a high state of civilisation, or, by a ruinous and 
exhaustive system, may sink into ignorance, poverty, and moral degrada- 
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tion. The capability of man for social improvement is certain. To what 
point of perfection in social organisation he may attain, the future must 
reveal to us. 

The great problem we have to solve, is the discovery of some principle 
which shall guide us with certainty to the organisation of that condition 
of human society, in which every human being can work out his highest 
capabilities for improvement and happiness. Thousands of earnest workers 
for social progress would no longer labour in vain, if they were guided 
by science, instead of being employed in empirical experiments. In other 
words, if all the reformers of the world, labouring in all the departments 
of philanthropic effort, and building up the structure of our civilisation, 
were agreed upon the principles and modes of action—if they had a plan 
before them and a model to work to, can we doubt that the result would 
be in proportion to the force in action ? 

Failure proves one of three things—lack of effort, misdirection of 
effort, or the impossibility of success. We cannot see a lack of effort. 
Parliament is in session, night after night, into the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours.” 
Newspapers are filled with eloquent speeches and able leaders. It is 
work, work every where. Never was there such an expenditure of the 
labour of hands and brains as now, and the greater part of this effort is 
for the improvement of our social condition. The highest powers of the 
best men of all ages have been directed to the perfecting of human go- 
vernments, laws, and society. 

Shall we admit the impossibility of a better condition than the one 
we are constantly labouring to reform? That is a simple absurdity. 
Universal desire and effort for any thing afford a strong presumption of 
its possibility. It may be believed that our Creator has not mocked us, 
by implanting in our natures aspirations which cannot be realised. It 
follows that our efforts have been misdirected, to the extent, at least, of 
our failures. 

Have we any clue to the right direction? Is there any certain prin- 
ciple for our guidance? Undoubtedly, of all ways, there is a best way; 
and of all possible conditions, the best possible. The right organisation 
of human society is a matter so important, that either man must be able 
to discover it, or the Creator would have revealed it. If it can be dis- 
covered, we have no right to expect that it will be revealed. What we 
require is a society in which there shall be the smallest possible amount 
of evils, as poverty, disease, crime, ignorance, and the preponderance of 
the animal over the intellectual and moral nature; and the greatest pos- 
sible amount of comfort, health, virtue, intelligence, and the development 
of the higher faculties and sentiments. We wish to diminish the sum of 
human misery, and increase the sum of human happiness. If our science 
enables us, from the fossil bone of the toe of an animal, whose entire 
species became extinct ages ago, not only to build up the entire animal, 
but to describe his habits and conditions, need we be at a loss, with man 
before us, and his whole history open for our inspection, to discover that 
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social organisation which is adapted to his needs, and is necessary to his 
welfare and happiness? Must not a thorough knowledge of man, ob- 
tained by observation and consciousness, show us the physical and social 
conditions to which he is adapted? In other words, is not Human Phy- 
siology, or a comprehensive Anthropology, the true basis of the Science 
of Society ? 

Men differ, indeed, but within certain ascertainable limits. So do 
horses differ, almost as widely. They are handsome, ugly, gentle, savage, 
refined, vulgar, active, clumsy. But in the great necessities of life, all 
men and all horses are much alike. We all need food, clothing, shelter, 
pure air, cleanliness, exercise, and social enjoyments. The best social 
condition is simply that in which all the wants of our natures can be best 
satisfied, and every organ of our bodies, and every faculty of our minds, 
find due exercise. ‘The highest happiness of which we are capable comes 
from the harmonious exercise of all our faculties, under needful restraints, 
and with a proper subordination. Here the motto of the philosopher, 
“know thyself,” finds its true significance, and the scientific physiologist 
is the true reformer. It follows that the individual man is, in his’ physical 
and mental organisation, the real and only type and model of a true 
society, since every society should comprise elements and conditions cor- 
responding to all the faculties of the individual man. For example, man 
has a varied appetite, and requires nutrition; and a society must have 
agriculture, commerce, and all the arts necessary to the supply of food. 
Pure air is a condition of health; and the laws of every society should 
provide, in all places, for a constant and full supply of this prime necessary 
of a healthy existence. A collection of foul air, in church or theatre, 
street or dwelling, is a nuisance that demands abatement. 

A social reformer must pay special attention to the five senses. We 
have spoken of taste, and alluded to smell, in the matter of ventilation ; 
but to remove bad and unwholesome odours is not enough. We should 
provide, by the culture of odoriferous plants and flowers, and even by 
artificial perfumes, where the natural are wanting, for the enjoyment of 
this exguisite sense. The ears should be protected by law, or social re- 
gulation, from harsh, discordant, and annoying sounds, and fed with 
music and eloquence. For the eye we require beauty and sublimity, in 
nature and art. In the country, mountains, valleys, bright lakes and 
winding streams, parks and gardens; in towns, noble and impressive 
architecture, statues, pictures, and a thousand objects of elegance and 
beauty. 

All the senses have their wants, their rights, and their enjoyments. 
A harsh noise, a bad odour, and a hideous costume, are as real offences 
against the senses of hearing, smell, and sight, as an assault and battery 
is against the sense of feeling—the only one our laws have been very 
careful to protect. 

When we have satisfied the physical wants and senses of man, we 
have gone far toward the organisation of a true society ; and when we 
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have provided for the domestic and social wants, the intellectual faculties, 
the higher sentiments, and what may be called the spiritual nature of 
man, until every faculty is provided for and every want is supplied, So- 
ciety will correspond to its Model Man. It will improve as he improves, 
and be perfect when he arrives at perfection. 

“ Ah!” the accomplished reader exclaims, “ here we are at last; and 
your beautiful society must be just’ as imperfect as the individuals that 
compose it.” Not too fast. Society, as an aggregate, may never be so 
good as the best—that is, it'may never equal the highest individual re- 
quirement; but it is also not so bad as the worst. In the man, the intel- 
lect and moral sentiments should govern. In a state, and in every human 
society, the wisest and the best7should rule. It is not only their right to 
be conceded to them, but it is their duty, which they should exercise, 
whether conceded or not. Whenever the lower faculties rule the indi- 
vidual, or the lower orders rule society, the condition is evil, and the 
progress downward. The limbs‘ and the stomach, the appetites and the 
passions, have their rights; but’ they can only be safely enjoyed in a due 
subordination to the higher faculties of the mind. So, the humblest 
member of society has his rights as well as his duties, but it is not his 
function to govern society. So far as he is wise, he partakes of the wis- 
dom that guides. So far as he is'good, he partakes of the goodness that 
will bless; but we must look for’ order and government, leadership and 
moral power, where the faculties which give us these high and noble 
qualities have been most developed. 

The more thoroughly this subject is examined, the more certain will 
it appear that the laws of human government and social organisation are 
‘written in the constitution of man, and that a true, Sociology must rest 
upon, and be included in, a true Anthropology. 








Society's Looking-glass. 


IN the programme put out by the Commissioners for the Great Exhibition 
of 1862, there was a clause which caused considerable annoyance to a 
number of well-meaning but ungraceful gentlemen, and which elicited 
some rather savage skirmishing among the members of the newspaper 
press. The objectionable clause alluded to stipulated, on behalf of the 
Commissioners, that no civilian should be permitted to take part in the 
opening procession unless clad in court-attire. No.wonder that Society 
grumbled ; no wonder that the poet-laureate chose to shroud himself from 
the gaze of the giggling crowd. The result of the arrangement was the one 
anticipated by most Englishmen with any sense ofhumour : it made a great 
number of husbands and fathers look ridiculous. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were not privileged to escape the requirements of the clause; and it is 
notable that almost every official commoner in the procession, with the 
exception of Mr. Disraeli, looked exceedingly awkward about the lower 
limbs. Apart from the question of comfort or common sense, the whole 
affair was objectionable in a social sense, and exhibited a rancid bad taste, 
very unfitting so national an occasion. It was an attempt on the part of 
the Commissioners to individualise a class, and to give a conservative 
bearing to the part they themselves took in the ceremony. The Commis- 
sioners conquered ; but, in conquering, they were compelled to submit to 
the contemptuous jeers of the general public. Further, many practical 
men, who had previously been active in the great movement, refused to 
put in an appearance at the opening. Their absence was a tacit condem- 
nation of the absurdity, and an expression of their opinion that the Com- 
missioners had mistaken the liberal spirit in which the Exhibition had 
been first suggested and conceived. 

Tyranny such as this is not at all displeasing to Mrs. Grundy. Society 
of late years has grown impersonal to a degree which Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, when they beheld the first throes of the Revolution, never 
contemplated ; and the standard of all excellence nowadays appears to be, 
not individuality, but mediocrity. This is a hard trath; recognised in 
England by Mr. Mill, and in Germany by the late Chevalier Bunsen. 
Originality, in the eyes of the modern Minerva, is a rather offensive form 
of vagabondism; but to be mediocre is to be highly respectable. This 
mediocrity may consist in marrying and giving in marriage, child-bearing, 
tax-paying ; in short, in an eminently practical view of life, seasoned 
with a wholesome respect for the law. With all this, Society still remains a 
Tory at heart. She has, it is true, in the words of Volney, “ dignified 
with the name of virtue the observation of certain postures ;” but she has 
still the old personal or class pride,—the sort of pride which Jonson terms 
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a “schism,” that of “incivility.” Again and again does she make spas- 
modic dying efforts to establish the old régime. Liberal to an excess, she 
nevertheless cultivates the morbid mania for spirit-rapping. Commercial 
to the backbone, she goes into ecstasies, for five minutes, at the vagaries 
of a brood of subjective poetasters—“ that come like shadows, so depart.” 
Prim and proper in the highest degree, she thinks fit to recognise the 
vagabond gipsy spirit in the exploits of a Du Chaillu. All this time the 
mob goes on buying and selling, marrying and intermarrying, tax-paying. 
We are all equal; provided we respect the law, we may look upon our- 
selves as our own lawgivers. But the great equal brotherhood of nations 
meet to inaugurate an Exhibition, and Society complacently approves that 
her votaries should make themselves exclusively ridiculous in court- 
dresses. 

One of the recent successful efforts of Society was to establish a re- 
public of letters. The decree went forth that individuality, even in author- 
ship, was scarcely tolerable; and forthwith there burst upon the world 
the compact sun of periodical literature. The literary man, as a type, 
died a lingering death in the persons of such “ ancient living memories” 
as Leigh Hunt; but the real power, the active literary principle as oper- 
ating upon politics and manners, lay in the fourth estate. The revolution 
has been going on ever since Johnson wrote the “ Letter to Chesterfield” 
—that noble protest of the individual, as the representative of a class, 
against the tyranny of a convention rooted in money and pedigree. 
Slowly and surely since then has the revolution been operating. Finally, 
in our own day, the profession of literature has itself become impersonal 
—subject to all the laws, big and little, that convention chooses to place 
upon its shoulders. 

A practical turn of thinking being the order of the time, men no longer 
write for posterity. The community in which we dwell being in reality 
a commercial one, men estimate their work at trade-value and sell it to 
the bookseller. This is respectable, and, so far as a superficial indepen- 
dence goes, independent. The case is contained in a nutshell. Society 
demands that the man-of-letters should put on a common black coat, and 
appear respectable. After the buying and selling fashion of the time, he 
sells his book; and the money so procured enables him to dress, think, 
act, like a highly respectable member of an impersonal society. He thus 
compromises between the shop and the parlour; as a commercial charac- 
ter he is impersonal, and, being impersonal, he is of necessity respectable. 

To individualise himself at all, he would have to break some law— 
criminal, social, or religious. He prefers the compromise. 

Now and then, the wild erratic spirit breaks out wildly, morbidly, 
unhealthily. Among artists, indeed,—I mean “ persons who paint,’—a 
vagabond gipsy exclusiveness still prevails to a considerable extent ; but 
Mr. Ruskin preaches pre- Raphaelitism, and they are fast losing their 
distinctive features. Society chose to turn up her nose at professional 
painters—as, indeed, she had done ever since Balsac’s time; but she ac- 
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cepted a fair compromise in the respectable pettifogging commercial spirit 
of a Turner. 

As literature had so compromised with Society, it became an act of 
courtesy on Society’s part to be civil to men-of-letters. At a certain 
stage, when idealism was distasteful to her, she invented the modern 
novel; a form of writing in which convention has of late years chosen to 
express itself. The literature of fiction is the literature of Society ; and 
there were not wanting many clever people able to regale us with inoffen- 
sive and agreeable social pictures. At this stage, literary men adopted 
another compromise with conscience. Instead of holding the mirror up 
to nature, they consulted their pockets, and held the Look1nG-aLass up 
to Society. 

On taking a very brief survey of the literature of fiction, one ascertains 
that its tone is transient, and that it has very little passion or purity in it. 
It is permeated by the atmosphere of the counting-house, and it bears 
about the same relation to true ethics as the squabbles of a vestry do to 
the struggles of a nation. Indeed, the literature of fiction is transient, 
because it is the literature of Society, which is transient in most of its 
phases. It is, as has been said, Society’s Looking-glass. 

It is only the broad outlines of character which survive for all time. 
Tom Jones is a very ordinary scamp, one to be found in every city in 
every age; just as Romeo, apart from his attire and his blank verse, is 
the fair type of a young lover. But the social life which enabled Tom to 
play his pranks with some impunity had nearly passed away by the time 
when Fielding became a judge. Vanity Fair has its significance for all 
time,—although, in its narrow integrity, it is simply a photograph, from 
a cynical point of view, of the Vanity Fair of the nineteenth century. 
Ivanhoe is still radically true to the internals of life; and, in some 
branches of modern Society, Front-de-Boeuf might, be found in the Horse 
Guards, Cedric the Saxon in the grocer’s shop, and Isaac, the Hebrew 
gentleman, among’ the old-clothes shops in Holywell Street. It is, after 
all, unquestionable that true pictures of extinct social life have their his- 
torical value; and in the close attention to detail which renders them com- 
monplace to the Society they image, should be their meaning and beauty 
as seen by the inquiring intellects of after generations. It would appear, 
therefore, that Society’s Looking-glass must mirror innumerable common- 
places. The images pass and change : what is convention to-day, becomes 
precedent to-morrow, and tradition the day after. Society, or Mrs. Grundy, 
is a very changeable crotchety lady ; sometimes beautiful, sometimes 
hideous; often delicate, oftener in bad taste; variable as the pageant of 
the clouds. Her costume changes like her temper; her manners alter 
like her opinions. 

Scott, great in all things, is unquestionably the greatest modern 
author who ever held up the looking-glass of fiction. He is true both to 
human types and to Society. His imagination, although healthy, was not 
lofty enough to induce self-absorption, and he was able to clothe the bare 
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outline of history with a sympathy which had its root in a soil compound 
ofcommon sense and poetry. Writing at a time when individualism was 
at its height in England, ere Whig and Tory had merged into one vacuous 
nonentity entitled Liberal-Conservatism, he could not fail to shadow forth 
those higher aspirations which are the exclusive property of individual 
men of genius, Yet no man ever laboured to detail trifles with a more 
lofty devotion to general truth. There was no finicism in the Author of 
Waverley. He depicted the manners and customs of ordinary or extra- 
ordinary men and women ; he was a faithful esthetic photographer. But 
over all his creations lies the brilliant dazzling radiance of the poetic 
sympathies, giving to what might have been simply a colourless photo- 
graph the marvellous beauty of a grand literary painting. His was no 
common looking-glass ; but a magical mirror which, if it flattered some- 
times, was capable of giving distinctive features to human faces — of 
suggesting the soul at work within, triumphant over all the vagaries of 
convention, and aspiring to a heaven infinitely higher than that seen by 
respectable people through the roof of Exeter Hall. 

When Scott wrote, Society was not averse to discriminate flattery, and 
the magical rose-coloured mirror pleased her. Nowadays, however, she is 
determined to have the looking-glass of fiction simply a looking-glass, in 
which she can secretly examine her own follies, flaws, beauties. She is 
content, therefore, with the reflection of her superficial features—the ex- 
ternals and “ realities” of daily life. Consequently few, if any, of our 
novelists see farther than the domestic parlour and the drawing-room win- 
dow. The cant about being practical eats into authorship like a cancer, 
and no Hippocrates or black doctor can lance it out. The novelists simply 
follow the system of Society, who sleekens the boy into a machine well- 
oiled, and superfinishes the girl—for sale. Theirs being an eminently 
respectable creed, one of the first principles of which is to make money, 
they sacrifice originality, and write to please the whim of Society. In the 
natural course of things, they find that the ideal and metaphysical element 
is unmarketable, and they consequently hold the looking-glass in such a 
manner as to catch the most trivial domestic pictures. Society does not 
want to see a reflection of her internal organism—in which, of course, an 
active ideal principle is secretly working. She chooses to interest herself 
in trifles light as air,—not in great social problems. She prefers millinery 
to metaphysics, photography to poetry, crochet to astronomy. She believes 
romantic affections, grand passions, to be out of date; but she will go into 
ecstasies in following the details of a little love-affair. She is bored by 
abstract doctrine, but she can appreciate the sweet lisping sermon of a pet 
pastor. Thus encouraged, the novelists set to work to study the minutiz 
of character and incident; and the outcry they make in order to please 
the publisher has been characterised, falsely however, as Realism. 

The novel-consuming public has, however unconsciously, proceeded 
on the gratuitous assumption that whatever is poetical, or ideal in 
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a high degree, must be false, and that whatever is mediocre must be true. 
Perfect heroes and heroines, idealised in an element where Cupid grows 
sickly and writes maudlin verses, have been very properly done away with. 
To so great an extent has the thing been carried, that handsome people, 
in books, are barely interesting. Not only is it suggested that Strephon 
piping as if he would never grow old, and Amaryllis singing among her 
flock of snowy sheep, are barely endurable ; but it has been ascertained 
that Strephon is often an idle ill-conditiened lout, who lounges at the ale- 
house, and Amaryllis a broadspoken redhanded young woman with soiled 
stockings. On the same assumption, we must separate mind from millinery, 
—well-dressed women who read Greek and quote Aristotle being excep- 
tions to ordinary experience. Muscular Christianity having been promul- 
gated from a pulpit at Eversley, we must disbelieve in consumptive 
curates. To continue the catalogue of illustrations were superfluous. 
The fact in brief is, that Society has come to a conclusion that it is possible 
to depict real life agreeably and truly without idealising it ; that to ideal- 
ise the facts and personages of real life is to produce false social pictures, 
to seriously misinterpret the functions of art in general; and that, to be 
capable of the finest interpretation at the hands of Society, Art should be 
rather photographic than pictorial. While Realism, in literature, has 
produced a whole generation of earnest novelists, it has, in technical art, 
produced pre-Raphaelitism. Whatever else may be said of Realism, pro 
or contra, it must be acknowledged that it has recently been the guiding 
star of many admirable writers, and that it has encouraged many respect- 
able people to print experiences which have proved useful to the great 
mass of the public. 

The novelist of a recent generation was complained of justly. Wield- 
ing a delicate and fragile quill, and attempting to be intensely pure and 
feminine, he succeeded in writing like an insipid spinster of fifty. There 
was no flesh and blood in his men and women. They were simply colour- 
less puppets shivering on the brink of moral evangelism. Scott, and Scott 
only, succeeded in sounding depths which no common talent can reach ; 
and this, as I have said, nct by means of the photographic apparatus now 
in vogue, but by means of the poetic intuition. But the realists have 
put commonplace experience into language intelligible to a large portion 
of the general community; and, studious of that minute detail which 
characterises the pre-Raphaelites in Art, and which has enabled those gen- 
tlemen to become a power in the Academy, they have effected a revolution 
in modern literature. Society being impersonal, the novel contains no 
longer a hero and a heroine, but a cluster of heroes and heroines, painted 
from nature with attention even to the slightest peculiarity in an eyebrow. 

A careful eye to the elaboration of trifles is absolutely essential to 
perfection in a work of Art. The mispainting of a few leaves may mar 
the effect of a whole tree. It would be as well, however, if pre-Raphael- 
itism in literature did not affect our broader first conceptions, and if we did 
not illustrate Butler’s doggrel about the mouse in the telescope. Constant 
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star-gazing is a grand mistake, but it is much more commendable than 
constant earth-gazing. 

It was years ago, when Society possessed a sense of the ludicrous, that 
a young author first essayed to hold up the looking-glass to his mistress. 
What magic spell was there in his method? Society came to the glass 
in a jocund mood, her face radiant with fun and humour ; and,-behold, the 
glass gleamed back her smiles—lending delicacy and brightness to every 
dimple in the happy face. This is a figurative way of saying that Charles 
Dickens was a master of his craft. Our most original, and by far our 
greatest, living novelist is not a realist in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. He exhibits quaint faces, which are so unlike any made by respect- 
able people save when at the looking-glass, that they must live for all 
time in strange mosaic. So admirable and lovable are these faces, that 
they will survive to remote generations. But of late years Dickens has 
suffered more or less in the estimation of a public which was accustomed 
to make him its idol. The realists won’t or can’t believe in him, and they 
have made a great outcry against him. Notwithstanding all this, he is 
a man of genius, a humorist of the heart—twin brother to Rabelais and 
Cervantes. ‘The impersonal nature of the time has given him a host of 
imitators. Feeble copies of Dickens have been as common as poor imita- 
tions of Tennyson ; little men have been encouraged by Society, who 
tolerates no individuality, to borrow or copy the quaint robe in which our 
Prospero of fiction weaves his spells. The result has been a tendency 
among critics, the applauders of mediocrity, to undervalue the sort of art 
in which Dickens excels. Our author has borne these slights good- 
humouredly, in the certainty that posterity will approve the extinct faith. 
A slight reaction in his favour took place on the publication of Great 
Expectations. In this case it was not the surpassing genius of the book 
which set the critical puppets dallying, and made even the obtuse Satur- 
day Reviewer bow gracefully to the potent wand. Society was sick for 
a moment of realism, surfeited with the trash of some realists, and for a 
moment it wavered back to humour—an idealistic element in its loftier 
phases. Still, however, she continues to quarrel with the great master 
because he does not manceuvre with respectable automata. Is it nothing 
that Dickens is always consistent as an artist; that he lives in a world of 
his own, in which the atmosphere and landscape are in perfect keeping 
with the beings who live and breathe there, who eat, drink, live, and die 
there? A humorist and a poet perceives character where Goodman 
Dull sees only a face of skin and bone. If Dickens is true to the affec- 
tions and the sympathies, let him clothe his figures in whatever quaint 
drapery he chooses. We can pardon him much; for he is master of that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. 

Realism has served at least one admirable purpose—that of bringing 
women prominently before the public as bookwriters. The lady-novelists 
are the most truthful of all «esthetic photographers. Narrow as their 
range necessarily is, they have been encouraged to describe thoughts and 
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emotions with which men are of necessity unfamiliar ; and their style is 
free from the incongruities of previous authors. Disciplined in a school 
of sorrow, closely observant of detail, and painfully dependent on the 
caprice of the male sex, they essay to paint in works of art the every-day 
emotions of commonplace or imaginative women, and the domestic experi- 
ence of sensible daughters, wives, and mothers. Greatest by far of all 
female novelists, and greatest by virtue of the poetic inspiration, is George 
Sand ; after her, Miss Austin. The author of Pride and Prejudice was 
an artist ; she depicted concisely, albeit narrowly, and her pictures were 
artistically true to a narrow circle. But George Sand is a woman of 
genius; while Miss Austin was without imagination, and full of the spirit 
of English parochialism. In the novels of Miss Muloch, one meets with 
many of those emotional views of life in which girls delight ; but the record 
here is untrue to the male sex, because the author’s experience of men is 
necessarily imperfect.~ The author of Adam Bede was, in her last work, 
true to the best interests of Art. The great secret of Miss Evans’s suc- 
cess is her power of localisation, her capacity of presenting great social 
truths in a manner concisely intelligible to the narrowest experience. In 
Silas Marner she improved upon her previous efforts. ‘The book, con- 
sidered as a complete work of art, totus teres atque rotundus, was more 
fragmentary than were either Adam Bede or the Mill on the Floss ; but 
it contained deep poeticaltruths, and was full of ideal character-painting. 
The plot was in itself sufficiently old and simple; turning on the gradual 
softening, by means of a little child, of a heart made morbid and bitter 
by an early misconception. Silas, the miserly weaver, the victim of an 
unjust implication and an early passion, seeks consolation in the slow 
accumulation of money, and is ultimately reclaimed by means of a high 
and holy affection. Itis impossible to furnish any idea of the skill with 
which such comparatively slight materials were wrought into a form which, 
in its integrity, touches the tenderest chords of our human nature. The 
local atmosphere was perfect. All was in keeping with the homeliest 
knowledge, but the whole was tinged by a tender meaning which was 
almost poetry. The book belonged to a class of novels which are intensely 
realistic in form, expressing, however, the ideal aspect of human nature. 
The spirit which pervades these novels, and which gives them value, is 
that of the healthy feminine mind depending for its relaxation on reminis- 
cences synonymous with a narrow and painful domestic life. The genius 
of the author of Silas Marner seems to have been chastened by trial, and 
hallowed afterwards by the pitying hand of Patience. It is noble and 
useful genius; but its aspirations are not lofty, and it is only ideal when. 
‘dealing with commonplace emotions. 
It is seldom that a really talented woman puts forth a book with the 
sole view of attaining literary position ; and perhaps the author of Silas 
Marner could explain what women in bookwriting seek besides the bubble 
reputation. The birth of the novel has given speech to many ladies who 
must otherwise have been silent. At least two-thirds of all the novels 
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published nowadays—of all the good, bad, or indifferent stories vended to 
the circulating-libraries—are by feminine hands. There have been Mrs. 
Oliphant, Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Henry Wood, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Trollope, 
Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Muloch, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Sinclair, Miss 
Young, and a host of others ; all whose works are in the highest degree 
feminine, and good of their kind. All these ladies had to relate experi- 
ences which would have remained unuttered had not fiction, and realism 
in fiction, been clamoured for at the libraries. At first, this innovation 
was looked upon as an encroachment, but Society soon ascertained that it 
would not infringe her laws of impersonality. The tone of the lady-no- 
velists was at first Della Cruscan, and morbidly coloured by an affected 
sentimentality. Nowadays, however, it is quite harmless. But there 
are still some men who grudge to their wives and daughters a voice in 
literature ; deluded men these, so unfortunate as to have had to deal 
only with strong-minded women given to spectacles. Few will deny 
that the lady-novelists have caught certain novel lights and shades in 
Society’s Looking-glass. They have revealed to-us hidden chords of the 
female heart, together with strange suggestions relative to woman’s in- 
fluence on modern society and manners; and they have given practical 
men some idea of the point of view from which women regard the ethics 
of the sterner sex. What grumbler will deny that there was sound know- 
ledge in Miss Austin, and dangerous wisdom in Mrs. Gore? Let it be noted, 
also, that the lady-novelists have taught the gentlemen-novelists to look 
more accurately into the position of women; to pay them the high respect 
of perceiving the correlation of their social and intellectual positions. It 
having been determined, luckily for ladies who are much confined indoors, 
that the soft sex shall have a voice in art as well as in the household, it is 
hoped that no husband will be brute enough to grudge his wife permis- 
sion to prove herself as competent to hold up the Looking-glass as her 
neighbours. 

One must observe that Realism, improperly so-called, appears under 
other and varied phases ; but Society is continually reacting against the 
cant. The latest reaction against realism—one now actively exhausting 
itself, however—has been called “sensation.” For examples of the “sen- 
sation’’ novel, we have only to refer to Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Woman in 
White and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s Strange Story. The tone of the 
first is morbid and realistic ; the tone of the second is morbid and idealistic. 
It is noticeable, however, that the interpretation of the plot of the latter 
as given by the author himself, is that of practical philosophy. On the 
stage, “sensation” asserts itselfin dramas like the Colleen Bawn and the 
Peep 0 Day. In private life, it is to be found under the guise of mes- 
merism and spirit-rapping. “ Sensation,” it is obvious, is intensely im- 
personal. It merges the individual in the incident, as in the sensation 
novel ; or it gains its object by the effective grouping of a mass, as in the 
sensation drama. Its object is an intensely commercial one. It appeals 
not to the sympathies of the educated few, but to those of the general 
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public; and the definite purpose ofits followers is to make money : quite 
a practical purpose this, sufficiently agreeable, and from all points of view 
respectable. It entails no originality. It is influential also in Art; and 
it has been appropriately observed, by a contributor to the Atheneum, that 
“we hear constantly that such-and-such a picture cost so many thousands 
of pounds,—a clap-trap invention, which appeals to the same order of taste 
that appraises the Koh-i-noor, not for its rarity and purity, but for the 
mere gold it cost, or is said to have cost.” Mr. Frith’s paintings are, it 
seems to me, at once realistic and sensational ; a curious enough mixture 
of opposite qualities. They are true to the outward types of life ; they are 
full of excellent photography and grouping. But they are painted on a 
sensational scale, and depend for their effect on the judicious arrangement 
of a mass of figures. 

Society’s Looking-glass is the comparatively truthful reflection of 
Society herself, and its present flaws and imperfections lie less in itself 
than in the character of the thing imaged.’ Let it be hoped, however, that 
Love, Sympathy, and Poetry still lurk in some secret corner of the great 
fair of vanities. Realism, properly so called, is truth, and truth is always 
beautiful ; and Art is a copy of nature, drawn by the human hand, and 
coloured with the aspirations of that human soul without whose light the 
great face of the world would be devoid of expression. Without the lofty 
ideal life, the external life would be meaningless and unintelligible; they 
are woven together by the fine threads of poetry and religion, and each 
is so inextricably linked with each, that only the scythe of death can cut 
them asunder. What a miserable world would this be, were there no 
spiritual interpretation to its darkest problems ! 

This is not carping at Society. Generally, her literature resolves it- 
self into false fun, cynicism, and psychology. The philosopher is a respect- 
able cynic, with an eye to social evils. The poet is a psychologist, navi- 
gating the storm in a tea-cup. Among novelists, particularly, there is a 
finicism which paralyses bold conception. Let us hope that a few bold 
individuals will arise, in the very teeth of convention, and assert the more 
than superficial power of reflection possessed, in literature, by Society’s 
Looking-glass. 

R. W. B. 
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Requiescat in Pace. 


Love, that was born a year ago, 
We buried to-day with weeping; 
We laid him low in the winter snow, 
Where, when spring-time comes, the flowers will blow, 
And the pale primrose and violet grow— 
A sad, sweet place of sleeping. 


My heart is mocked by your idle moan: 

When a breath would have kept him living, 
You grudged the breath; now you sigh and groan 
As if yours was the sorrow, when mine alone— 

Mine alone—is the right of grieving. 


We part by this grave: no more my hand 
Will clasp yours with caressing fingers. 

We meet no more,—do you understand ?— 

As we met of old, in the sunny land, 
Where the voice of Love still lingers. 


Your lips will never press mine again ; 

We are strangers henceforth for ever. 
Though my tears fall down like heavy rain, 
And though my heart throbs quick with pain, 

I am true to the sad word,—never ! 


We leave dead Love in his lonely grave, 
Each a different pathway taking: 
The time is past when a word could save, 
And ’tis idle now to fret and rave; 
I grant the pardon for which you crave ; 
But Love sleeps, and will know no waking. 
A. Donapson. 














